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A Literary Supplement dealing with Christmas books will 
appear on 8 December. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Kruger has been in Paris during the week, 
receiving deputations and ovations, accepting a sword 
of honour for General Cronjé, making ten-minute visits 
to the President, the Prime Minister, and the Foreign 
Secretary, ascending the Eiffel Tower, driving in the 
Bois, drinking milk at champagne banquets, translating 
the Latin of the motto of the City Arms, explaining to 
the anti-Dreyfusards who objected to the attentions of 
Dreyfusards that he could be happy with either were 
the other dear charmer away, giving fatherly advice 
to the enthusiastic young students on patriotism and 
endorsing their statesmanlike appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of ‘‘l’arbitrage,” and finally weeping over a- 
resolution of sympathy of the French Chamber. It 
would be too long a story to tell of all the diverse 
forms of enjoyment that the Parisians have derived 
from the visit of ‘‘ Monsieur le Président” and from the 
‘* Krugerinades ’—the apt word coined by the “‘ Paix” 
to describe the gush of which Monsieur has been 
the recipient. It is much easier to describe the out- 
come of it all—nothing that makes any difference: 
this the sensible Paris papers have given Mr. Kruger 
to understand. ‘‘ L’arbitrage” will not come of it he 
may be sure. He has the money to spare for futili- 
ties—we have not. 


A propos of Mr. Kruger’s official reception as 
President of the South African Republic, many 
people just now are talking as though there were 
no precedent for annexation without formal diplomatic 
communication of the act to the other Governments by 
the annexing Power. That is not the case. The pre- 
cedents are few but there are precedents. In 1866 
Prussia annexed Hanover, even after a reverse in the 
field, and Hanover had to accept annexation as a fact. 
No formal communication was made to the other Powers 
by Prussia. Similarly, the British Government did not 
diplomatically announce the annexation of Burma in 
1885. In both these cases the diplomatic world has 
recognised the fact, though never communicated in 


official form. 


Matters do not mend in South Africa, and the poli- 
tical situation seems to be as bad as the military. We 
appear to be about to do in the Cape Colony what we have 
always done in Ireland, namely, to allow the disloyal 
and seditious to hold meetings and to organise them- 
selves, until one fine morning we wake up to find that 
society is being dissolved into its primal elements. Sir 
Alfred Milner is made of sterner stuff than most Chief 
Secretaries, and he is not exposed to the badgering of 
the House of Commons. But while we have the fullest 
confidence in the High Commissioner, we cannot but 
repeat our opinion that the time has come for the 
Imperial Government to state its policy for the settle- 
ment of South Africa. Military government is all very 
well, but what is the economic and social policy of Mr. 
Chamberlain? What does he propose to do to re- 
habilitate the agricultural industry of the Orange River 
and Transvaal Colonies? With regard to the mines, 
cannot the Government ensure the security of Johan- 
nesburg and the railways? The sooner we have 
a speech from Mr. Chamberlain on these points the 
better. 


Considerable Boer activity has again been displayed 
in various districts during the week, and another plot 
against the life of Lord Roberts has been discovered. 
It has been rumoured that De Wet contemplates a raid 
into Cape Colony itself. But it is stated now that 
General Knox has headed off that leader, who in con- 
sequence has proceeded westwards instead. In any 
case his capture seems still remote. On the 21st he 
attacked Dewetsdorp, which surrendered to him on the 
following day together with 400 British troops. That 
this latest ‘‘ regrettable incident ” should have occurred 
after so many months’ occupation of the Orange 
River Colony is peculiarly unfortunate. On the 26th 
Dewetsdorp was again occupied by our troops. From 
Klerksdorp and Heidelberg large captures of stock are 
reported. But the sinews of war still possessed by the 
Boers must be much greater than we had been led to 
suppose. Reports, too, of fighting come from Generals 
Bruce Hamilton, Barton, Clements, Hart and Campbell. 
General Boyes, however, met with little opposition on 
his march from Vrede to Harrismith, although he 
brought with him a large supply of horses and cattle. 


War Office reform is a subject on everybody’s 
tongue, and at the end of very many people’s pens ; and 
as it is a useful maxim that ‘‘all great works (with the 
exception of digging a well) should begin at the © 


bottom,” we may point to a direction in which a little 
common sense might save a considerable waste of 
money. Our instance is only one of many that might 
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be cited. A certain militiaman was about to be dis- 
charged on the disembodiment of the force, and there- 
upon became entitled to a brand-new civilian suit of 
clothes at the country’s expense, which consisted of a 
hat, jacket, waistcoat and trousers anda scarf. All 
these were properly demanded on various coloured 
papers, and were sent from the depdt to the regiment’s 
headquarters; but on inspection the scarf was found to 
be wanting. This had to be officially reported, with the 
result that the officer commanding received a telegram 
from the depdt that a scarf was to be bought locally at 
a cost not exceeding sixpence. Accordingly a scarf was 
bought, price sixpence; the telegram however cost 
elevenpence ! 


A debate-of the Reichstag on the subject of military 
pensions should direct our own attention to providing, 
to use the words of the ‘‘ Times” Berlin correspondent, 
for those debts of honour which will one day present 
themselves in the form of the claims of old soldiers. 
It appears that the German pension fund is insufficient 
to meet the claims upon it and there is this year a 
deficit of some £700,000 on the Imperial Invalids Fund, 
which however provides for civilian as well as military 
pensions. All parties in the State are equally impressed 
with the importance of the matter, and there is general 
readiness to raise fresh funds by taxation if necessary. 
The case of the veterans of 1870 arouses special sym- 
pathy, and the complaints made remind us of those 
made of the treatment of the Crimean and other 
veterans by our own pension funds. It was said that 
cases frequently happen where of two old soldiers living 
in the same village one of them would get a pension, 
and the other have to go without solely because 
there were no funds. Another point worth notice is 
that it is wrong to be too exacting with regard to 
certificates of physical infirmity, as most men who have 
been through a campaign suffer from its effects in one 
way or another. If it is not altogether disagreeable to 
know that Germany has shortcomings as well as our- 
selves, we should at least emulate its readiness to correct 
them. 


Mr. Leslie Wanklyn’s circular letter to the news- 
papers on the subject of Mr. Chamberlain’s connexion 
with certain companies that contract with the War 
Office and Admiralty may be described as ‘‘demi- 
official.” That is to say, the Colonial Secretary 
directly authorised one passage, and, we may infer, 
approved, if he did not inspire, the rest. The defence 
amounts to this: that Mr. Chamberlain’s interest 
in the Birmingham Trust, which promoted ‘‘Tubes 
Limited,” is very small: that a man must invest his 
money in something : and that in these days of joint- 
stock companies the ramifications are so infinite that 
it is impossible for a Minister or an ex-Minister to 
foresee when his private interest may come within 
the sphere of Government influence. Railways, 
breweries, factories, and a host of other commercial 
concerns, are constantly affected by the policy of the 
Government. Are therefore the occupants of the two 
front benches to be debarred from investing their 
money in railways, breweries, and manufacturing con- 
cerns? This is plausible, but upon reflection it will be 
seen to be sophistical. There is surely a very intel- 
ligible distinction between those companies or firms 
which are affected along with the rest of the community 
by legislation, and those whose special business it is to 
make contracts with the Admiralty or the War Office. 
The subject is not worth pursuing, because it is just 
one of those things that must depend upon a man’s 
own sense of propriety. 


Mr. Hanbury accepts the blunder of his appointment 
as Minister of Agriculture with as much, and as little, 
grace as he accepts the constitutional necessity that com- 
pels him to seek re-election. The former is for the 
most part a personal matter, for no one fears that the 
country will not have its agricultural interests looked 
after by Mr. Hanbury as well as by anybody else ; 
but the latter is decidedly an anomaly that affects 
the country and the country’s business. All the 
arguments from convenience are against it, and the 
‘‘nobbling” of the House of Commons by the Crown 
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is a danger that has long passed away. The Statute of 
Queen Anne provides for a condition of affairs as dead 
as that sovereign herself. It only contemplated a 
certain set of great’ officers, and since then others have 
come into existence to whom it does not apply ; and yet 
if there is reason for it in any one case, it is good for all 
the others. Of all the shams it embodies none is more 
absurd than the assumption that constituencies do not 
wish their members to serve the Crown. One time 
that was a reality—as the member lost his independence 
—now a constituency feels itself honoured, and more 
likely to be benefited by their member occupying a 
distinguished position. 


The celebration of the jubilee of the Leeds Chamber 
of Commerce last week was a great success. Mr. 
Ernest Beckett, the head of the family of great York- 
shire bankers, is the President of the Chamber, and 
made an admirable speech in reply to the toast of 
the evening. Mr, Asquith, who proposed it, was 
eloquent and pointed, as he always is, and his con- 
trast between the high hopes of Harriet Martineau 
and the peace party in 1851 and their realisation 
to-day was effective. Mr. Gerald Balfour did not 
pay his audience, who were also his constituents, 
the compliment of preparing anything to say in answer 
to the health of ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Ministers.” He 
excused himself by saying that he had only been nine 
days at the Board of Trade: but surely an hour’s con- 
versation with Sir Courtenay Boyle would have supplied 
him with something interesting to tell the business men 
of Leeds. When a number of people leave their com- 
fortable homes on a November night to hear a public 
— speak, the least that he can do is to give them of 
is best. 


There is too much reason to believe that the Powers 
are weakening in their determination to formulate 
and insist on the terms which, a week ago, they 
were supposed to have agreed to present to China. 
Even in Germany the press seems preparing the way 
for the announcement that the punishment of the chief 
offenders was a proposition not intended to be insisted 
on, but only put forward for the consideration of the 
Allies. America, it is said, has instructed Mr. Conger 
not to sign the preliminaries, and this is only too like 
the contemptible playing fast and loose with the situa- 
tion for which the States have been conspicuous 
throughout. The terms are being minimised all through 
the list of eleven items which were put forward, and 
the disastrous result seems to be in sight that we spoke 
of last week, the probability of the terms never being 
proposed to China at all. That they will not be pre- 
sented in the form of an ultimatum, even when whittled 
down, is also almost a foregone conclusion. The Powers 
have little cohesion; Russia and the United States 
between them have made things impossible. Still 
England at any cost must not give way. 


Lord Curzon’s official progress through Western 
India seems to have evoked quite unusual enthusiasm 
among the impassive native population of the places 
he has visited. His earlier inspections of the famine 
districts were in the unobtrusive form which befits a 
flying visit in the hot season. For a ceremonial tour 
he has judiciously recognised how much a little pomp 
and pageantry impresses the Oriental, who connects 
imperial greatness with imperial display. The Viceroy 
has enlivened his round of formal receptions at great 
centres by excursions to the buried cities and hidden 
corners whose glories have become historical. Surat, 
once the headquarters of the English in India, and its 
old-time rival Goa, which still represents the remnant 
of Portuguese rule, both received the unusual honour 
of a viceregal visit. So also did Somnath, the hol 
shrine whose plundered gates Lord (eee | 
recovered from the Afghan invaders of centuries before. 
Bijapur the deserted capital of an empire, whose vast 
ruins attest its greatness, and Junagadh, still the quaint 
capital of an ancient State, revived their memories in 
a royal welcome. Lord Curzon’s interesting tour 
carries him further South to the flourishing States, 
the modern cities and the historical ruins of the 
Madras Presidency. 
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In the recent case of the ‘‘ Campania,” which arose 
out of the collision between the ‘‘ Embleton ” a sailing 
vessel and the ‘‘ Campania” steamship, the ‘‘ Embleton ” 
heard the ‘‘Campania” but the ‘‘ Campania” did not 
hear the ‘‘ Embleton,” and as there was a thick fog, the 
‘* Campania ” could not see the ‘‘ Embleton ” and ran her 
down. The ‘‘ Campania” was proceeding at a reduced 
speed ; as much reduced probably as was compatible 
with the regular working of the engines, or safety in 
the navigation, seeing that the slower a vessel’s speed 
the greater the effect of any current upon her course. 
Mr. Justice Barnes has unreservedly condemned the 
‘* Campania ; ” amongst seafaring men the decision will 
not be received without criticism. A minority who go 
to sea in sailing ships, and do not carry passengers may 
possibly applaud it ; but the majority who go to sea in 
steamers and, in many cases, do carry passengers, will 
condemn it, while many will look in vain for someone, 
or something, on which to cast the blame for this 
disaster, and will be left hopelessly groping, until the 
‘* Embleton’s ” fog-horn is fixed on as the delinquent. 


It is obvious, that if the steamer is to keep clear 
of the sailer it is almost more important in a fog 
that the steamer should hear the sailer, than that the 
latter should hear the former; but what happened was 
the exact reverse of this. Anyone knows, even with 
the smallest practical experience of the sea, that a sail- 
ing ship’s fog-horn is about as useful a contrivance as 
would be a bow and arrow in a partridge drive. The 
‘Times ” says that the one in question was of a pattern 
which the Elder Brethren recognised and that it was 
inspected two years ago. This of course gives it a fine 
respectable social position on shore, but such oddities 
in the way of employment are assigned to it in its spare 
moments afloat, that it can hardly be expected to pro- 
duce anything but that horribly discordant and totally 
inefficient squeak which it usually emits, varied by a 
spasmodic and futile gurgle, as the sailor man working 
it administers a dose of salt water to make ‘‘’im work 
easy.” What is wanted is an efficient fog signal for 
sailing ships. 


Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Chester are 


each suffering from a widespread epidemic of a nervous. 


complaint whose symptoms resemble so closely the 
tropical disease called beri-beri, which is marked by 
anzmia, paralysis and dropsical conditions, that experts 
have said that in the tropics they would have had no hesi- 
tation in identifying them with it. As a result of in- 
vestigation however the opinion of the medical men 
seems to be that the origin of the epidemic is to be 
ascribed to arsenical poisoning, and the balance of 
evidence so far appears to fix the source of it in the 
breweries of beer and porter. Analyses of these pro- 
ducts have been made and arsenic has been found in 
excessive quantities. The theory that arsenic might 
be introduced by means of hops, which are frequently 
disinfected by burning sulphur which in an impure 
state often contains arsenic, is considered improbable, 
and the most plausible explanation is that the arsenical 
impurity of the sulphuric acid employed in extracting the 
sugar used in brewing from starch is the origin of the 
evil. The supply of this sugar to the brewers is in the 
hands of a m7 | number of firms, so that additional 
weight is added to the evidence against the beer by the 
number of places where the epidemic has arisen. It is 
extraordinary that the manufacturers of the sugar 
cannot have analysed the sulphuric acid they used nor 
the brewers the sugar supplied—a curiously apt illus- 
tration of the slipshod methods of which we spoke in 
an article last week on national defects. 


After arsenic in beer, we may contemplate and com- 
miserate the fate of the ‘‘Daily Chronicle” that 
commented on a case where a county court judge gave 
judgment against a plaintiff who had supplied potted 
meats unfit for food. The ‘‘Chronicle” is sued for 
libel and cast in £1,900 damages, an excessive 
amount to begin with, since the report of the county 
court case was sufficient in itself to affect a business 
that had the misfortune to sell goods unfit for human 
food. But this vindictive verdict might have been 
expected from a jury*who chose to put the most 
unfavourable construction on a sentence which only 
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need mean that, if tins of bad food could be found in 
retail shops, there was every likelihood that more could 


‘be found on the premises from which they had come. 


This is one of the probabilities of the potted meat 
trade, and evidence was in fact given that out of 
736,000 cases sold to one firm 3,630 had been returned. 

as it not a matter of public interest that these 
dangers should be pointed out and vendors of such 
articles called to a sense of their responsibility ? It is 
an unenlightened verdict. 


The report of the Bishop of London’s conference on 
Ritual, for that was supposed to be its subject, was 
published yesterday. It appears that ritual occu- 
pied the attention of the conference only to a very 
small extent, the real discussion being on doctrinal 
views as to the Holy Eucharist. The proceedings seem 
to have been conducted in a manner and spirit not un- 
becoming the sacredness and solemnity of the subject 
inquired into. In fact there would be no ground for 
unfavourable criticism of any kind but for one unfor- 
tunate lapse into ecclesiastical partisanship, which 
the Chairman might have prevented. To allow 
one member of the conference to ask another 
whether Lord Halifax’ view was compatible with 
loyalty to the Church of England was to invite 
disturbance, and to hinder the object of the meeting. 
It would, of course, have been equally wrong to allow 
the question to be put whether the evangelical view was 
compatible with Churchmanship at all ; but fortunately 
no one asked it. ‘ 


Dr. Wace should have disallowed Dr. Sanday’s 
question on the ground of irrelevancy. The con- 
ference met to discover what the respective views 
of the different schools were and to’ compare them, 
not to make ex parte inferences as to loyalty to the 
English Church. Moreover, the interrogatory was not 
even put to the Chairman but irregularly addressed to 
Mr. Dimock, who, as he himself points out subsequently, 
answered in a hurry. It is a pity that this question 
and its consequences were put on the minutes at all, or 
were not at any rate subsequently removed; for 
now everyone will fasten on the one partisan spot 
on the conference, which is of no account, and pass over 
all the rest, which is of real value. Obviously it is 
impossible for us this week to discuss the great 
mysteries which occupied the conference, seeing that 
the report was only made public yesterday. Were 
we merely journalists, we might very | gs an regard 
even the Holy Communion as material for ‘‘ copy,” and 
care nothing so long as our remarks were early in the 
field. We preferto look at such things as Christians 
and Churchmen, reserving consideration of the gist of 
this Report until next week. Inthe meantime it is satis- 
factory to know that Dr. Creighton has vetoed the 
ritual prosecutions. 


The School Board election has resulted in the return 
of 27 Progressives, 25 Moderates, 2 Roman Catholics, 
and one Labour member. The Roman Catholics may 
for many purposes be classed with the Moderates, 
which places the regular parties practically on an 
equality, leaving the control of the Board in the 
hands of the lady who represents labour, We do 
not mean any discourtesy to Mrs. Adams or to 
labour when we say that we should think this 
disposition of parties was about as bad for the good 
administration of the Board’s work as could possibl 
be. No party has a working majority ; the less busi- 
nesslike party has a nominal one. There will be every 
opportunity, with corresponding temptation, for every 

oup to devote its energies to upsetting the others. 

owever, we do not look for much that is educational 
from the institution on the Embankment, and_ the 
schools will doubtless go on as before without paying 
much attention to the Board. We are glad to see that 
Mr. Macnamara was elected, for he did the Unionists a 
good turn at the General Election. 


Professor Courthope’s Oxford lecture on ‘‘ Law in © 
Taste,” the last of the series, dealt delightfully’ with 
the thesis that the principle of authority is as valid in 
literature and art as it is in religion and_ politics. 
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Liberty as an end in itself has been pursued during the 
past century, but in all directions the unrestricted 
operation of laisser faire has produced difficulties 
which it is incapable of solving and individualism has 
no definite goal. No satisfactory account of the law of 
taste in literature and art can be given but by appeal to 
the ear of authority as Professor Courthope describes 
it. Aisthetic law takes an external existence in the 
works of the greatest artists, and the proof that they 
have obeyed the law is that their work affords universal 
and enduring pleasure. Hence they supply the requisite 
authority by which all similar work must be judged. 
Professor Courthope thinks that the interchange of 
intellectual influence between the Universities and the 
world is not what it used to be and he finds in this the 
reason of the cry for more utilitarian University 
training. However this may be, we are glad that 
he protested against that part of Lord Rosebery’s 
recent Rectorial address which dealt with this subject, 
and we heartily join in his hope that the humanist 
tradition which regarded the Universities as schools for 
disciplining the minds of their scholars in the historic 
culture of the world, with a view to the active work of 
life, may always be regarded as sacred. 


It is to the credit of the London County Council 
that it persists in its refusal to promote the act of 
vandalism which would spoil the beautiful church of 
S. Martin’s for the sake of adding a couple of feet to a 
causeway. The Improvements Committee, which had 
according to the instructions of the Council taken the 
opinion of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
recommended that a contribution should be made 
towards the cost of certain modifications, which the 
Institute had suggested in case the proposed alteration 
was urgently required. We are glad to see that the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, that in view 
of the report of the Institute there should be no contri- 
bution even for the alterations recommended by the 
Committee, was carried by a large majority. If we 
may accept Sir Harry Poland’s opinion that the pro- 
jected alteration and contract for carrying it out would 
never have been made, had the Vestry, now the 
Westminster Council, had the report of the Institute 
before them, we may hope the project will be abandoned, 
even if something has to be paid for rescinding the con- 
tract. But why did the Vestry and the Ecclesiastical 
authorities who gave their consent not consider the 
wsthetic question before they made their arrange- 
ments? It is inexcusable blundering. 


Dealings in American Rails continue to absorb the 
attention of the Stock Exchange. The set{back that 
occurred towards the end of last week reached bed- 
rock in the early days of the present week and the 
weak bulls were considerably reduced in number. 
The account which concluded Thursday showed that 
on this side of the Atlantic at any rate there has been 
no extravagant speculation, and with Wall Street 
closed activity was hardly to be expected. In the 
afternoon however prices hardened and yesterday 
morning a further upward movement was general. 
The receipt of American prices later in the day did 
not disappoint expectation; the boom is evidently 
by no means over. News from South Africa has not 
been of a nature to improve the price of Kaffir shares 
which have lost the slight improvement noticeable 
last week. The hand of the Westralian manipulator 
seems to have taken a firm hold of Lake Views which 
have risen steadily during the week and are expected 
to go much higher. The English Railway Market con- 
tinues to suffer from the uncertain prospects of the cost 
of coal. That the price of coal should have given an 
impetus to colliery development is not surprising, and 
one_of the more important new issues in this connexion 
is the Broomhill Collieries. The tenders received at 
the Bank of England yesterday for £3,000,000 Ex- 
chequer Bonds were disappointing in price, allotments 
averaging under 98} per cent. Until the proposals of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the further expenses 
of the war are before the public, gilt-edged securities 
are not likely to emerge from their recent stagnation. 
Consols have fallen } during the week, and closed 


yesterday at 
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MR. KRUGER IN PARIS. 


a: is natural enough to think that a notification to 

the European Powers that Great Britain had 
annexed the Transvaal would have simplified the 
situation and spared the French Government much 
embarrassment, so natural indeed that everybody is 
asking why our Foreign Office has not taken this step, 
One answer is that, according to diplomatic precedent, 
the announcement of annexation can only follow some 
formal act of cession on the part of the vanquished 


party. In the case of Schleswig-Holstein, for in- | 


stance, the King of Denmark ceded the provinces 
to Prussia, not exactly on the stricken field, but 
in a treaty which was the result of superior 
force. If we are to wait for an act of cession on the 
part of Mr. Kruger, it may safely be affirmed that the 
annexation of the Transvaal will never be notified to 
the Powers. Another, and a more probable, explanation 
is that to notify annexation before you are in effective 
occupation is to expose yourself to a possible diplo- 
matic rebuff. Paper blockades are not recognised by 
modern usage, and the occupation of an enemy’s 
capital is obviously not annexation, for Napoleon occu- 
pied Moscow, and Bismarck occupied Paris. No 
doubt our Foreign Office has a good reason for not 
having notified our neighbours that the South African 
Republic has ceased to exist. Mr. Kruger’s tour of 
agitation is far more embarrassing to the French 
Cabinet than it will be to any other European Govern- 
ment. We can imagine that in Berlin, Vienna, and 
S. Petersburg there will be very little difficulty in 
dealing with an itinerant agitator, whose cause is 
hopeless, and whose propaganda is sustained by the 
funds of corruption. But in Paris it is different. 
One Republic is bound, if only for form’s sake, 
to show some sympathy with the fall of another, 
and the numerous political enemies of the French 
Government are only too ready to exploit Krugerism 
for their party ends. Then there is the inde- 
fatigable Dr. Leyds, with a secret service fund at 
his disposal which makes Lord Salisbury’s mouth 
water, and the ever-excitable mob of the boulevards, 
and the hostile Municipal Council. Considering the 
difficulty of the circumstances, the British nation may 
well feel grateful to the French Government for the 
self-restraint and correctness which it has displayed. 
We gather from an apparently authoritative person, 
who was interviewed by the representative of 
the ‘‘Times” in Paris, that Mr. Kruger’s present 
object is not to extract any explicit declaration 
from the Cabinets of Europe in favour of arbitration, 
but to sound them as to their possible attitude in the 
near future. It is pretty obvious that this statement 
is being put about by Mr. Kruger’s entourage as a 
consequence of the ex-President’s conversations with 
President Loubet and M. Delcassé. We can imagine 
that Mr. Kruger, with his ignorance of European ways, 
was disappointed by the ten minutes’ talk about flowers 
and the weather accorded to him by the President 
of the French Republic. M. Delcassé would of 
course be less reserved, and would explain, with 
all the courtesy of his country, that France was 
neither able nor willing to save Mr. Kruger from 
the consequences of his own folly, at the cost of a 
war with Great Britain. It was doubtless after his 
native shrewdness had brought home to Mr. Kruger 
the futility of the gentlemen in evening dress that we 
had that little outburst about ‘‘ decorated nonsense.” 
Dr. Leyds is unsurpassed in the agility with which he 
covers a retreat. Mr. Kruger is merely ‘‘ sounding” 
the European Governments as to their views on arbitra- 
tion and the Hague Conference—that is all. By all 
means let Mr. Kruger go on throwing his lead into the 
shoals of European diplomacy: his knowledge of 
political navigation cannot but be increased. 

The climax of absurdity in the Paris demonstrations 
was naturally reached at the Hétel de Ville. We can 
afford to smile at the description of British soldiers as 
‘* barbarians ” and their Boer foes as ‘‘ lions in battle, 
chivalrous after victory, indomitable in defeat.” But 
surely the world has never witnessed the glorification 
of a more sordid and despicable ‘‘ hero” than the 
political agitator who abandons his country in the hour 
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of distress and retires with the fruits of corruption to a 
villa at The Hague! The Municipal Council of Paris, 
and the General Council of the Seine, stand to the 
French Government and the French nation pretty much 
in the same relation as the London County Council 
stands to the British nation. London, for instance, is 
overwhelmingly Conservative in its politics: yet the 
Progressives are in a majority on the municipal body. 
What would be the significance of a political resolution 
adopted after a heated debate on the South African war 
by the London County Council ? Just nothing at all, 
and it is in this light that we must regard the vapour- 
ings at the Hotel de Ville. The average Frenchman is 
a perorating animal, who loves to put on his swallow- 
tail coat and his white tie and declaim about. the 
rights of humanity. The resolution of sympathy in the 
Chamber of Deputies is of course more serious, and 
strikes us as being quite as unfriendly an act as the 
German Emperor’s telegram, which aroused such a 
frenzy of resentment in this country. We do not in 
truth ignore the fact that there is an underlying element 
of danger in Mr. Kruger’s tour. An agitator gathers 
force as he goes, and England is so unpopular on the 


‘Continent that a less experienced poseur than Mr. Kruger 


might roll up a formidable feeling against us. It is 
true that at the present moment no European Power 
has the smallest intention of taking any action against 
us, as the suggesticn of arbitration would be regarded. 
But that is because no European Power is for the 
moment able to do so. France cannot act alone, and 
for some months to come the health of the Tsar will 
enforce a policy of quiescence on Russia. Germany has 
need of Great Britain for the present, to help in carrying 
out her Chinese policy. We may therefore watch 
Mr. Kruger careering about .Europe with perfect com- 
placency. 


CHINA: 
DELIRANT REGES: PLECTUNTUR ACHIVI. 


C= is not surprised to learn that the delay of the 

Powers in stating their terms is causing uneasiness 
among the foreign communities in China. Realising 
clearly the facts and dangers of the situation, they are 
impervious to the sophistries of a Wu Ting-fang. They 
read and remember edicts appointing Prince Tuan 
President of the Council and Tung Fuh-siang ‘‘ General- 
issimo of all the armies of the North and North-West as 
well as of those coming from the Centre and South- 
East.” They note that the presentation by the gentry 
and literati of Tai-yuen, when the Empress arrived, of 
a memorial demanding the punishment of Prince 
Tuan, Kang Yi and other authors and instigators 
of the Boxer movement, has been followed by a 
reign of terror and pillage. They read between 
the lines of an edict cashiering the magistrate 
of a district where an attack was made on the 
Empress’ cortége for alleged sympathy with the Boxer 
cause; the real fact being that he had protected 
certain missionary ladies and helped them to escape 
from the clutches of Yu Hsien. They recognise, more- 
over, that the question of retribution is not narrowed 
to the punishment of the men who instigated the recent 
crimes, nor the political danger confined to Chih-li. If 
the.Manchus instigated Boxers to attack foreigners, in 
the North, Triads and Reformers are instigating Chinese 
to oust the Manchus, in the South; and, knowing how 
loosely knit is the fabric of the Chinese Empire at best, 
they dread.the consequences, if any want of firmness is 
shown by the Powers in bringing about the restoration 
of the Emperor, and the dismissal of the Reactionaries 
from power. Insurrection against a régime which is 


disliked by the mass of the Chinese people was indi- 


cated, long ago, as one of the consequences to be 
apprehended if the Empress were allowed to remain 
in power; and it is now evident that insurrectionary 
movements are preparing, which only the restoration of 
the Emperor can fend off. 

No one expects men like Tung Fuh-siang to offer 
themselves, patriotically, for the headsman’s axe. But 
it is conceivable that their position may be undermined. 
Tung Fub-siang is master of the situation at Si-ngan 
because he is in command of the military, as happened, 
not seldom, in the later days of Imperial Rome. But 
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the Pretorian Guards were kept in luxury, and would 
scarcely have continued to uphold the faction that em- 
ployed them if supplies had been stopped at the mouth 
of the Tiber, and starvation had stared them in the face. 
We pointed out so long ago as 8 September that the 
region around Si-ngan was suffering from dearth, 
and again on 20 October that pressure might be 
applied by stopping the flow of supplies up the Han. 
The despatch of an expedition to Singan by way of 
the Han has (the ‘“‘ North China Herald” affirms) been 
rendered doubly difficult by the insistence of other 
Powers on stationing troops at Shanghai. Seeing what 
had happened at Tientsin, the Viceroys drew conclu- 
sions respecting international action which led them to 
desire that British troops only should be landed ; and 
they will certainly oppose any international action 
within their satrapies. But the Court can ‘‘ be brought 
to terms by their supplies being stopped; and until 
they are brought to terms there will be no security in 
the interior, not merely for missionaries but for any of 
the enterprises, railway, mining or industrial which 
foreign capital has been ready and anxious to under- 
take. To effect the stoppage of supplies, the friendly 
Viceroys and Governors must be assured of support. 
They are hanging, now, in doubt whether it will be 
best for themselves or their country to stick to 
foreigners, or to make their peace with the Empress.” 
And nothing, we may add, is more likely to weaken 
their decision than the spectacle of weakness or 
disunion among the Powers. It has been shown, 
again and again, that these men are playing 
with their heads. When the notorious edict was 
issued, some months ago, commanding local officials to 
destroy all foreign houses and mission chapels, and to 
kill all missionaries, native converts, and foreigners, 
the prefect of a certain district in Hupeh telegraphed 
to the Viceroy Chang Chi-tung to ask what he 
was to do. The reply was ‘‘use every endeavour 
to protect the foreigners, and disregard the edict.” 
It is well to recall such incidents, in connexion with 
the recent nomination of a Reactionary Manchu to be 
Governor of Hupeh. The object of such appointments 
is to undermine the power of the Viceroys; and if 
one attempt fail we may be sure that others will be 
made. 

The tone of public feeling in the United States is due 
partly to the good fortune which has enabled them to 
enjoy a full share of trade in China and Japan without 
having had to take the violent action which had to 
be taken by this country to force open the door; and 
partly perhaps to the existence in the United States 
Treaty of Tientsin of a provision that ‘‘if any other 
nation should act unjustly or oppressively (towards 
China) the United States will exert their good offices, 
on being informed of the case, to bring about an 
amicable arrangement.” It has been impressed, no 
doubt, on Wu Ting-fang that his business is to urge 
that such a case has arisen; and he has suc- 
ceeded, apparently, in producing a certain effect. It 
is as easy, in fact, to feel a measure of sympathy for 
China as it is to feel sympathy for the Boers, if 
we look at one side, only of the case. The attitude 
and action of certain foreign Powers in China has 
been provocative, in various respects. It is easy to 
argue, therefore, that we should not be too hard 
on her; just as it is easy to sympathise with Boers 
fighting for their independence if we look at that aspect, 
only, of the question. We can ourselves sympathise 
with the sufferings entailed upon the people by the rage 
of their rulers. But we cannot sympathise with the 
authors of those sufferings, nor doubt that it will be 
for the advantage of Chinese as well as foreigners that 
they should be displaced from power. That this is the 
feeling of American residents in China is shown by a 
letter from the Shanghai Branch of the American 
Asiatic Association which has been made public in 
New York, after having been communicated, we 
believe, to the State Department for consideration. 
Referring to the diabolical cruelties inflicted by the 
Boxers upon their victims, that letter goes on to 
express a hope ‘‘that unflinching justice will be 
demanded on those responsible for these echoes from 
the Middle Ages, and for which the Empress Dowager, 
through her edict, is immediately responsible. . . . 
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None more strongly desire a thorough and com- 
plete understanding than the intelligent classes 
of the Chinese themselves, for they fully recog- 
nise the uncertainties and the cloud of impending 
danger which will enwrap the Empire, should the foreign 
Powers fail to visit punishment upon the guilty, wher- 
ever they may be, or to complete arrangements whereby 
a recurrence of the present experiences will be rendered 
impossible. Unless this is done it will never again be 
safe for foreigners to reside in the interior; and our 
dream of commercial expansion will fall to the 
ground.” 

That paragraph sums up what we believe to 
be the general feeling among those best informed, 
both in this country and in the East; and it should 
help to convince public opinion in the United States 
that sternness towards the Reactionary Faction 
is not synonymous with harshness towards the 
people of China; but rather that the best interests of 
China, as well as of America, are concerned in the 
= exaction of penalties which the United States 

inister and his fellow-citizens in China evidently con- 
sider just. Therisks incidental to a prolongation of the 
present attitude of indecision are notorious ; and there 
should be no more hesitation on the part of those 
Powers, at any rate, which are convinced. The amount 
of the indemnities that should be exacted is another 
question. The policy and equity of exacting great sums 
that will have to be provided by provinces that remained 
tranquil, as compensation for the misdeeds of a 
Reactionary Court, may be open to dispute : the guilt of 
men like Prince Tuan, and Kang Yi, and Yu Hsien, and 
Tung Fuh-siang is not. But we agree with the opinion 
so frankly expressed by the Chinese Minister in Paris, 
that the primary requirement is the restoration of the 
Emperor. By some method or other, either by indi- 
rect pressure or by a direct military expedition, he must 
be liberated from the durance in which he has been kept 
ever since the Reactionaries dethroned him because 
of his attempts at reform. Then, when he is once 
more free and his own master, the punishment of thechief 
culprits, who are also his chief gaolers, will follow as a 
matter of course. ‘‘The restoration of his personal 
power would do more to end the crisis than all the 
empirical treatment of foreign officials ; for the China 
of the past is incarnate in the Empress, while the 
Emperor represents the China of the future fleeing from 
her dead traditions towards your new civilisation.” That 
is the view attributed to H.E. Yu Keng; and it is the 
view which has been consistently expressed by the 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


THE POLICING OF POORER LONDON. 


5 Comow has a social difficulty of a very trouble- 
some character to face, in dealing with the disorder 
of its streets caused by the crowds of youths and young 
men who have organised themselves, more or less 
loosely, into rowdy clubs. Most people have their 
attention drawn to the fact of the rowdyism rather 
than to the underlying fact that these crowds are 
clubs, just as much as the recognised clubs of the 
West End, or the working-men’s and boys’ clubs 
of the East End. It is not necessary that a club 
should have fixed club premises. There are dining 
clubs, and other social clubs, whose meeting places are 
indefinite. They may meet now here and now there: 
but the point they have in common with the more 
regular club with a fixed abode is, that both are 
associations for social purposes, for their members 
meeting and acting with some common object, and 
especially with the object of passing the time cheerfully 
in a manner that is in accordance with the tastes of the 
particular circle. Undoubtedly this is the origin of the 
assemblies of youths who, during the last few years, 
have developed into the nuisance they have now 
become. The street corner has been the only club 
house they had and, as districts in London have become 
overcrowded, the overflow into the streets has become 
moe and more serious. To a great extent the housing 
of the classes to which these youths belong is at the 
bottom of the trouble. Just as the father and the 
mother of the slums loaf around the public-house, 
because it is pleasanter than the one room where the 
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whole family herd together, so the children, boys and 
girls alike, turn out into the streets where they can get 
away from the family circle which, as family circles 
often do, bore them tremendously, to seek the society 
of other boys and girls similarly placed. They go 
there as paterfamilias or the bachelor, wearied of his 
rooms, goes to his club. What is there in the 
shape of amusement for them but rough larking and 
horseplay, which gets more and more unrestrained 
until it passes into interference with the persons 
and the property of people outside their own set? 
In origin these assemblies were merely casual, pro- 
duced by the instinct of seeking the society of other 
people for amusement ; but anyone who knows any- 
thing about young people knows that, unless they are 
under supervision, mere casual and vague forms otf 
amusement will pass into some definite proposal to do 
something to somebody or other, or that other’s pro- 
perty. The youths of a village are just as ‘‘ criminal” 
in this way as the youths of the towns. We have 
known the hobbledehoys of a village as great a 
nuisance in a small way to the quiet inhabitants as the 
young town ruffians, but the village policeman has 
usually more control over them than the London police 
over the set they have to deal with. Faction fights 
between the boys of different streets in a village, or 
between the boys of the village and some school that 
may be in the neighbourhood, are exactly the same in 
principle as those that take place between the youths 
of different streets or districts in London. They are 
only more serious on account of the greater possibilities 
of mischief, and because mere rough conduct may 
more easily pass into actual acts of crime. 

This has happened of late in a sufficient number of 
cases to spread something like a panic in every 
district of London except the City, where the police 
happen to be very numerous, and under the control 
of the City authorities, who would soon discover 
something was wrong with the police supervision if 
rowdyism of the sort were going on in their streets 
In the special circumstances of the policing of the 
metropolis by a force controlled by the Home Office, 
other districts in London have not this direct mode 
of acting on the police, and naturally the Home Office 
is not so well informed of local conditions as the local 
bodies, who are only roused to represent their case 
when the mischief has become clamant. We are not 
suggesting by any means that the control of the police 
should be taken out of the hands of the Home Office ; 
any gain in one direction would be more than counter- 
balanced by loss in another. The Home Secretary 
has now been asked by the borough of Southwark 
to take the question of the disorderly condition of 
the streets in London, arising from this youthful 
rowdyism, into consideration. It may be hoped that 
there will be no panic legislation in the way of 
introducing severe punishments. What is wanted 
is not that, but a better police patrol that shall 
prevent the assembling of the gangs, and break them 
up by prompt arrest on the slightest disorder. 
The police are too few in many quarters of London, 
and they are disinclined to interfere with the youths 
until serious crime has been committed. In one dis- 
trict in London where a boys’ club was established, 
the youths of the neighbourhood assembled and broke 
the windows. The policeman on the beat was spoken 
to, but he was too stupid and slow for the sharp-witted 
London boy, and he could make no arrest. Then one 
of the managers of the club, by a stratagem, managed 
to catch a couple of youths who had returned to their 
sport. The police station was more than a mile away, 
and he appealed to two policemen to take the boys into 
custody on the charge of breaking windows, but they 
replied that they were not on that beat, and would take 
no trouble in the matter. 

There appears to be a tacit resolution amongst the 
London police to interfere as little as possible with 
the bye-streets lying off the main thoroughfares ; but 
it is in these bye-streets that the youthful roughs 
make their headquarters, and there they ought to be 
broken up. The prevention of meeting in streets so 
as to be an obstruction, and breaking up the gangs 
who are allowed to collect for betting, or playing 
pitch and toss, illegalities which go on without being 
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checked, are the means by which disorder may be 
prevented ; and if the police are quick to arrest on 
any breach of the law, there is no need of extravagant 
punishments or a special code: we only need more 
policemen in the poorer quarters, with instructions to 
watch over the movements of the rowdies. London 
in old days had gangs rambling about at night far 
more dangerous to the peace, and to the life and 
property of the citizens, than our modern rough, and 
many of them members of far higher social standing. 


And when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine.” 


This is both a poetic and a matter of fact de- 
scription of the streets of London, and of Edinburgh 
too it may be added, when the ways were left un- 
guarded, orin the care of incompetent watchmen. More 
recently than when Milton wrote these lines, dis- 
orders took place, less serious, indeed, but they would 
certainly not be tolerated now, even with the laxity 
that has produced the young ruffians of our street. 
Sir Walter Scott and Borrow both give famous descrip- 
tions of the riots that used to take place between the 
New and the Old Town in Edinburgh. Town and 
Gown riots in University cities are almost a thing of 
the past; and all this is due not to infliction of severer 
punishments but a better police system, which prevents 
or checks incipient disorder. Modern improvements 
consisted in making punishments less severe, and im- 
proving the methods for prevention of crime. ~The 
better policing of the poorer districts will meet all the 
difficulty from rowdyism that is now bothering London. 
What should be done for the youthful desperadoes, 
when they are externally controlled, is a puzzling and 
wide question. Much is being done by clubs, and 
other means; to give an answer, but the answer will 
be given slowly, and with great difficulty. 


CYCLE DEVELOPMENT. 


T# cycle’s advance in popular favour has not been 
equalled by progress in the improvement of the 
machine. In general outlines the cycle of to-day is little 
better than its predecessor of two years ago. In minor 
details, in the never-ending list of accessories, tools, 
bags and fittings, there is always change, not always 
improvement. A visit to the great cycle shows, 
now being held at the Agricultural Hall and at the 
Crystal Palace, will convince the most inquisitive wheel- 
man that in construction and principle the next season 
is not likely to afford any striking improvements. New 
ideas in brakes, which answer admirably when neatly 
adjusted on a Show stand, are frequently unreliable on 
a muddy and slippery hill. Novelties in saddles are 
mostly freakish and curiosities in tyres make the ob- 
server wonder what would happen if one of them were 
badly punctured three miles from anywhere. The 
Rover pattern of cycle still holds the road, and from the 
day when it first heralded the advent of the Safety 
bicycle it has never been seriously altered. This is at 
once a tribute to the excellence of the Rover cycle and 
a reflection on the inventive capacities of other makers. 
Perhaps there is one important addition to the capabili- 
ties of the cycle ; the free wheel is no longer a fad buta 
substantial blessing to the ordinary tourist. With good 
brakes, and every free-wheel machine should have a rim 
brake on each wheel, the traveller will find his day’s ride 
much less tiring now than a year ago. The opportunities 
for rest are more frequent ; there is no need to change the 
position of the legs which in the use of a foot-rest down 
along incline usually produces a temporary stiffness 
tending to become more objectionable as the day’s work 
lengthens out. From this and many other disadvantages 
the free wheel saves the cyclist. To the racing man more 
especially, the annual celebration of the cycling world is 
a failure. Cycle races are no longer what they were. 
This is one of the most remarkable proofs of the change 
caused by the pneumatic tyre and the safety. The palmy 
day of the cycle on the cinder path has gone. Nowit is 
the tourist; the soldier, the sailor, with a collapsible 
machine, who is catered for. Price is all important to 


the customer, and the last few months have witnessed a 
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reduction in the figures charged for the best machines ; 
low-class cycles cost about the same and are undesir- 
able at any sum. Some firms deliberately live on high 
charges which may suit the West End but the West 
End is not England. The best cycles sold throughout 
the country next season will average about 420 each. 
Tandem-cycle riding is a neglected opportunity and 
an unfathomed pleasure ; few of the large firms appear 
to offer tandems, and the prices are always absurdly 
high. The exhilaration of a spin on a rigid tandem 
with a good companion is a thing to be remembered. 
English manufacturers are proverbially blind to their 
own interests and follow foolish precedent with a com- 
fortable conceit, always ludicrous and occasionally 
disastrous, in the superiority of their own wares. To 
find a really good tandem bicycle on the market is well- 
nigh impossible. Cycle shows for the most part are a 
All the average visitor wishes to 
see is three or at most four specimens with leisure to 
examine them and have the details made plain ; amidst 
a crowd of variety he becomes confused and ends by 
trusting himself to the tender mercies of the local 
dealer. Some of the leading firms are notable excep- 
tions, but to recount even their varieties would be end- 
less ; one is as good as another. Take the standard 
Rover cycle, it presents numerous improvements in 
details, brakes are better fitted, the free-wheel arrange- 
ment is more satisfactory. Such a machine, and there 
are many more like it, costing £20 will prove ten 
times as valuable as a #10 article. Best of all, any 
type of tyre may be had, according to taste. A mono- 
poly in anything connected with machines is apt to 
prove inimical to further progress. For strong useful 
work simplicity is the best and all the military cycles are 
on these lines. A year or two ago the bicycle in war 
was a fad perhaps, now it is an undeniable feature. 
Most military cycles are without brakes or mudguards, 
and several have no gear cases. This seems a mistake. 
Doubtless the experiences of the war will result in 
further improvements in military cycling. In the 
method of attachment for a rifle there is immense scope 
for suggestion. Indeed it is a very common practice for 
the cyclist to abandon his rifle and rely on revolver 
only. It is not merely as a scout or messenger that he 
may be useful. The nature of the ground in South 
Africa has prevented a more extensive application of 
cycles to military operations, but there is a great future 
before them. 
The tendency of the tourist to-day is to overload his 
bicycle. Having got rid of the bulky frame bag which 
was always in the way of knees, after abolishing large 
bundles of wraps in front and protruding baggage behind, 
having carefully consigned all his necessary garments 
and his luxuries to the Gladstone bag and despatched it 
by post or train, the zealous tourist is now tempted 
to replace personal wants bya miscellany of mechanical 
contrivances. How these etceteras do increase! An 
ordinary tool bag or wallet comprises a fitters’ bunch of 
tools with oil rags, cloths and brushes enough to last any 
energetic housemaid six months. The danger of riding 
in streets has been painfully manifested at numerous 
inquests upon the victims of carelessness, particularly 
where traffic is frequent. Unquestionably street dangers 
are greater now than they were a year ago and the 
wheelman sighs for the projected subway. In the 
country the roads have much improved. The cyclist 
has every reason to be grateful to the local councils 
who are making amends for the shortcomings of 
their predecessors. Much remains for the cyclists 
themselves to accomplish. Unfortunately the National 
Cyclists’ Union and the Cyclists’ Touring Club are 
still at loggerheads, naturally jealous and _recrimi- 
natory. The former is poor, the latter rich. True 
the Cyclists’ Touring Club has taken one or two 
cases into Court during recent months, but with 
singular ineptitude it always selected a weak case and 
nearly always succeeded in establishing some point 
directly adverse to cyclists’ interests. It is a pity that 
an association with a revenue of over fifteen thousand 
a year should produce so little substantial public benefit. 
Perhaps the fact that eight thousand pounds are annually 
absorbed in office expenses may account for the curious 
abseace of any forward policy or any useful achieve- 
ments. 
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. THE RAILWAYS OF SCOTLAND. 
III.—TuHe GLASGOW AND SOUTH-WESTERN. 


Ts Glasgow and South-Western is a comparatively 

small line, but it serves a flourishing district and 
enjoys a considerable prosperity. The germ of the 
system may be traced in the old Glasgow, Paisley, 
Kilmarnock and Ayr Company, which was incorporated 
in 1836, the first section of the line being opened for 
traffic in 1840. Six years later, when the Caledonian 
had at length decided to face the difficulties of the 
Beattock incline and carry its route from Glasgow to 
the south via Carstairs, a new company obtained powers 
to construct a railway down the Nith Valley. The line 
already in existence from Glasgow to Kilmarnock was 
to be extended to Cumnock, and thence the new road 
was to continue via Dumfries to a point near Gretna 
Green, where it was to effect a junction with the 
Caledonian. In 1850 the whole of the distance from 
Glasgow to Gretna passed under one control, the 
companies amalgamating and adopting the title by 
which the system is now known. To this day the 
Glasgow and South-Western has no entrance of its own 
to Carlisle, the trains running up the nine miles from 
Gretna over the Caledonian track; and as before Car- 
lisle is reached the North British Waverley route also 
joins it, we have the curious result that the trains of all 
the three great Scotch companies can only approach their 
southern terminus over one pair of rails ; and since at 
certain times of the day expresses by each of the 
different lines are timed to converge on Carlisle almost 
simultaneously, there is always a considerable chance 
that one or other of them will be delayed outside the 
station, 

In 1873 the company in partnership with the 
Caledonian opened the direct line between Glasgow 
and Kilmarnock via Barrhead; but though by this 
route the détour via Paisley is avoided, the gradients 
are very heavy and consequently the advantage in point 
of time is not so great as might have been expected 
from the shortened mileage. Besides the main line 

roper there is also a route of considerable importance 
low the property of the Glasgow and South-Western 
but originally constructed piecemeal by various small 
companies) running through Paisley, Ayr, and Girvan, 
to Stranraer and Portpatrick. This line, which through- 
out its entire hundred miles keeps on or near to the 
‘coast, provides a large residential, golfing, and seaside 
traffic, and in addition connects at its southern end 
-with the short sea route to Ireland. To complete the 
triangle the Glasgow and South-Western owns,—solely 
from Dumfries to Castle Douglas, and from Castle 
Douglas to Stranraer jointly with the North-Western, 
Midland, and Caledonian companies,—the important 
east and west line over which the services between 
England and the north of Ireland are worked. The 
Stranraer route is the most convenient for many parts 
of England, particularly for the district served by the 
North-Eastern line, as that company is well aware ; and 
it gives a channel passage far shorter than any other, a 
fact which with a certain number of passengers will 
always outweigh all other considerations, no matter 
how good may be the ships provided at Holyhead or 
elsewhere. 

The Glasgow and South-Western carries on north 
from Carlisle the through Midland trains from England 
for Dumfries, Kilmarnock, and Glasgow. Even using 
the Barrhead line this company’s route remains several 
miles longer than that of the Caledonian, and although 
the gradients are easier they are not sufficiently so to 
counterbalance the disadvantage of greater mileage, 
consequently it is not unreasonable that their best 
trains should take somewhat longer on the road than 
those of their rivals. When the London service was 
opened in 1876 the St. Pancras expresses, running 
Pullman cars both by day and night, were amongst 
the finest trains in the country. Ten years ‘ago the 
service was distinctly good in point of speed but in the 
interval, whilst other lines have immensely improved the 
Glasgow and South-Western has stood still and the main- 
line work is no longer in the front rank. In 1893 this 
company, in conjunction with the Midland and contem- 
poraneously with their east and west coast competitors, 
started an afternoon service in each direction between 
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London and Glasgow providing dining accommodation 
for third-class passengers ; but although the Euston train 
was wholly corridored and the King’s Cross train partially 
so from the first, on this route no gangway connexion 
was provided between the carriages, and passengers 
desiring refreshments could only enter or leave the 
dining cars whilst the trains were standing at stations. 
As some of the runs made without stopping were of 
considerable length, that between London and Notting- 
ham taking nearly two and a half hours, the arrange- 
ment was very inconvenient; it was remedied some 
months ago when the time came for building new 
rolling stock. On the Stranraer line the service is fairly 
good, the best train performing the 41 miles from 
Glasgow to Ayr, including a stop at Paisley, in exactly 
an hour. 

The Glasgow and South-Western owns a fleet of 
excellent steamers and from the ports of Greenock, 
Ardrossan, Fairlie, and Ayr carries on various services 
to Arran and the numerous pleasure resorts on both 
sides of the lower reaches of the Clyde. Greenock 
is also during the summer months one of the chief 
places of call for the ‘‘ Columba” and ‘‘ Lord of the 
Isles” steamers, and in connexion with these boats, 
whose work is perhaps more familiar to the English 
tourist than any other in Scotland, the Glasgow and 
South-Western runs excellent expresses. The coaching 
stock of this company is good, and very wisely the 
authorities have adopted the bogie principle for all 
kinds of traffic. It was to be expected that this line, 
being so much under the influence of the Midland, would 
abolish second class, but it cannot claim any exceptional 
credit for this action, seeing that every other railway in 
Scotland has also found it practicable to give a perfectly 
satisfactory service without the minute subdivision of 
classes to which some of the English lines still cling. 
As an instance of the generous way in which Scotch 
railways sometimes treat their passengers the following 
table of fares is worthy of attention : 


Single. Return. 

First. Third. First. Third. 

Glasgow to Maybole 6 6 3 23 3's oe 
Waterloo to Basingstoke... 8 0 3 114 14 0 7 IF 
Victoria to Brighton 8 6 4 2 15 0 7 6 
London to Ashford 9 6 49 16 7 9 6 


Maybole is a small country town to which no compet- 
ing company has access and is as nearly as possible the 
same distance from Glasgow as Brighton is from Lon- 
don. The journey by the South-Western to Basingstoke 
is about 2} miles less, while that to Ashford is about 5 
miles more. Some little time ago much was said about 
the reductions of fares in the county of Kent, but from 
these figures it would appear not only that before the 
reduction they must have been truly exorbitant but also 
that they might with advantage be lowered considerably 
further. 

In the locomotive department the engines at present 
employed for express trains are not in any way remark- 
able, but the company deserves a word of praise for 
having been the first to introduce into this country for 
fast traffic engines having in combination the three 
special features of a leading bogie, inside cylinders, 
and two coupled axles. This step was taken as long 
ago as 1873 and has been followed by every great 
railway in the kingdom except the North-Western. 
The type has been most successful for more than a 
quarter of a century but signs are not wanting that 
with trains always growing heavier the limit of its use- 
fulness has been reached. Three years ago the 
Glasgow and South-Western, simultaneously as it 
happened with the English South-Western company, 
built an experimental express engine with four 
cylinders. Excepting in the fact that in neither 
of them was the compound principle employed, 
these locomotives were not in the least like one 
another, but in that important respect they both 
differ from the various kinds of four-cylinder 
engines which have been so successful in other 
countries, and in neither case do any striking results 
seem to have been obtained. The company is now pro- 
ducing new engines for goods traffic which, though 
slightly larger than those employed hitherto, are stilb 
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much less powerful than those recently put into service 
on the Lancashire and Yorkshire line. British 
goods traffic is still worked in a very conservative 
manner and though the policy of making the trains as 
heavy as possible appears to be economically sound, 
there is the disagreeable fact to be faced that our trucks 
are not fitted with any continuous brakes. If in the 
future we are to profit by the American example, we 
shall have to incur considerable expenditure in putting 
these very long trains under control. 


*,* Next week's article in this series will be on the 
Highland Railway. 


A BIRD OF AUTUMN. 
A FLOCK of birds, or even a single large bird, 


carrion crow or heron, silhouetted against the 
clear cold sky of a wintry evening, adds always to the 
glamour and the mystery of the scene. On the canvas 
of the artist and the page of the poet the late bird, 
high in the heaven and winging homewards, often 
serves greatly to heighten the effect of the picture 
painted with brush or words. In art the bird in the 
evening sky is introduced, indeed, so often that we may 
come to regard it with natural suspicion as a catchy or 
telling finishing touch to please the eye. Poets have 
been nicer in their use of the late bird. Two notable 
instances will occur to many people at once. There is 
William Cullen Bryant’s poem on the waterfowl, in 
which the bird is more important than the scene,.and 
Shakespeare’s sombre landscape in which the crow 
making wing for ‘‘ the rooky wood” reminds Macbeth 
that the dark is near, under cover of which the fearful 
deed is to be done. There are birds we associate with 
summer’s sensuous evenings, and birds we associate 
with the chill dusk that settles so swiftly about the 
earth and heaven at sundown in October or November. 
The nightingale, the grasshopper and sedge warblers, 
the crooning nightjar—these are our feathered joys in 
the honeyed hours of May and June. Now, when 
autumn is fast slipping into winter—it cannot slip Zoo 
fast for those who will ever be looking forward to, 
rather than back upon, the white violets of April and 
the wind flowers of May—the birds we look for on cold 
clear evenings are such ‘‘ autumn songsters” as the 
plaintive robin and merry wren in shrubbery and 
garden; or in the sky the rooks which by now have 
returned to their nest trees, to afford us a constant 
delight as they circle round and engage in animated 
talk before settling down for the night; and the homely 
starlings, which, joined by foreign visitors, form them- 
selves into immense flocks. 

The starling or stare is certainly not a bird which the 
poets have chosen as a fit subject for verse. It is 
viewed as one of the vulgarians, or at least plebeians of 
the British bird population. Yet familiar, perhaps 
despised, as the starling may be among those whose 
bird-bent is towards such choice retiring creatures as 
the wood warbler or black cap or the fascinating night- 
jar of the June oaks, there is fascination for many of us 
in the wondrous aérial evolutions of a great congrega- 
tion of starlings on an autumnal evening. The White 
Horse Hill of King Alfred’s land, seen from the road 
that passes by the rough wooded dell below, is a noble 
piece of English down scenery. It is surely impossible 
for anybody of the least imagination to find himself 
before this great hill, with its unaccountable white 
figure cut into the chalk, and not be stirred by 
what he sees. Whether or no the heroic king caused 
the White Horse to be cut, the scene from the Uffington 
side as the wintry night draws on is most solemn. The 
long hoary grass, of a hue quite undescribable, in the 
**Manger” of the galloping steed, the extraordi- 
narily vivid green of the smooth turf on the hills 
adjoining, indeed on parts of the White Horse Hill 
itself, the undulations known as the Giant’s Stairs, 
the deep ravine stretching towards the village of 
Uffington—all combine to make the scene, as night 
closes in, truly impressive. It might be thought 
that so familiar a sight as a large flock of common 
starlings gathering at the spot at such a time would 
rob the scene of some of its solemnity. Yet such was 
far from our experience when we stood under the 
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White Horse one November evening, and watched 
a flock of starlings performing a series of strange 
evolutions before settling down for the night in 
their roosting place in the valley beneath. Gatke, 
speaking of the migration of the starlings past Heligo- 
and, says that they sometimes number tens of thou- 
sands, sometimes hundreds of thousands, whilst there 
are occasions when their vast numbers can only. be 
described by the word ‘‘clouds.” This particular flock 
on the Berkshire Downs was scarcely one of the 
largest ; yet it must have contained tens of thousands 
of birds. The whole flock rose and fell, swept hither 
and thither, went through the whole starling series of 
complicated evolutions, with perfect unanimity, ease, 
and regularity. Not a straggler fell out. Yet the birds 
were perfectly silent save for the swishing noise their 
wings made as they cut through the air. The flock 
worked together as perfectly as a trained racing eight. 
It was no time for talking : the babel—if it can fairly be 
called a babel where every bird appears to utter the same 
sound—no doubt began later when the flock had settled 
on its roosting spot. The starling, like the blackbird 
and at seasons the rook, will not go to bed quietly. He 
has no sooner settled than he commences a murmuring 
that is kept up without a break for a good portion of 
an hour. At the present time the London starling may 
be found just before dark in the parks. A favourite 
roosting place is in the thick trees by the lake at the 
east end of S. James’ Park. From the darkening 
planes comes a murmur as of myriads ; it is the hum of 
a great crowd. Is there any meaning or object in 
this prolonged talk before sleep? The blackbird’s 
‘‘chinking” in the shrubberies before he goes to 
sleep is like the sound of a creature suspicious of 
cats or other enemies, and anxious to get into as safe a 
spot as possible. The starling’s evening talk on the 
other hand may remind one rather of the purr of luxury 
the cat gives forth when it is offered milk by a bright 
fire in the warm room that it loves. But it is fallacious 
to put thoughts and feelings into birds’ heads, judging 
these creatures by what we might think or feel were we 
in their places. It is only safe to assume that the 
murmur of the starlings, in the case alluded to, is at 
any rate not indicative of alarm or discomfort. We 
cannot say exactly why the starlings talk so when they 
are settling down for the night, any more than we can 
tell exactly why they perform these seemingly aimless 
evolutions previous to perching. 

His aerial performances and his evening conversazione 
seem to be all his own: at any rate there is nothing 
quite like either in the British bird world. But the 
starling is, ordinarily, by no means incapable of 
mimicry. Those who have kept starlings in confine- 
ment know well how watchful and curious the bird is, 
how parrot-like are its imitations of other birds’ songs. 
Some cage birds will instantly cease singing when a 
stranger or a dog or cat enters the room. Not so the 
starling, who is the least shy and sensitive of singing 
birds in confinement. Introduced into a room with 
other caged birds, he will in a very short time make 
himself master of a multitude of notes not his own, and 
pour them all out in the oddest confusion. Sometimes 
he is perfectly brazen, and there is no stilling his droll 
but, when incessantly repeated, tedious imitations of the 
notes and songs of thrush or finch. Cover him up hastily, 
call out at him crossly:: it is all the same : he just goes 
on singing, till in the end you have to turn him out of 
the room, and even then very likely you will be teased 
by this most voluble bird shrieking through a couple of 
closed doors. Nor does the starling only mimic, and 
sing by the hour together when in captivity. On the 
contrary, he will imitate other birds when in a state of 
liberty, though, through want of time perhaps, not so 
persistently then. 

Bird devices or tricks acquired in confinement and 
under artificial conditions of life, though curious, do not 
appeal to those who love to watch the wild creature in 
its home in wood, meadow, or moorland. One may 
confess to an entire lack of interest in parrots that have 
been taught to ‘“‘talk” and in birds that draw small 
vehicles and perform tricks. For the ‘‘ Wonderful!” 
of the gaping spectator of such travesties might well 
be substituted ‘‘Idiotic!” or ‘‘ Disgusting!” with 
reference not so much to the bird as to the people whe 
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are and even more to the people who are edified by 
Bird performances. But of a very different character 
are exhibitions of cleverness in their wild state on the 
part of the birds we love. That magpies, rooks and 
starlings are more observant and cleverer than the 
majority of British birds is held generally. The rook’s 
sagacity is almost as proverbial as the ant’s industry. 
Two instances of odd mimicry on the part of a rook 
and three starlings, respectively, have during the 
present year come within our experience. In the first 
case, which was noticed on a blustering day in April, 
a kestrel, hovering over a rick for some minutes 
and at length dropping like a stone and seizing and 
carrying off some small object, was chased instantly 
by a rook. The rook struck at the hawk several 
times, but without success, and in the end gave up the 
pursuit and returned, itself to mount above the rick 
and go through the performance it had been watching. 
Considering the ungainliness and heaviness on the 
wing of the rook as compared with the kestrel, this 
- bird really gave a very fair imitation of the windhover 
performance, though the sudden deadly drop at the 
end was left out. There was no reason to doubt that 
the rook had marked the hawk’s proceedings and their 
excellent result, and came back to the rick, after its vain 
chase, in hopes of being able to do the same thing itself. 
Scarcely less striking was the case of the starlings. 
A large number of black-headed gulls are now fre- 
quenting the river off Battersea Park. One morning 
recently there was much clamour and stir among these 
birds owing to the discovery of some food floating 
down the middle of the river. Two or three dozen 
ulls were jostling one another and greedily crying out 
in their attempts to get a large share of the dainty, 
whatever it was. Suddenly three starlings appeared 
on the scene, and either actually saw the food or else 
concluded by the movements of the gulls that some- 
thing good to eat was on the water. Thereupon these 
newcomers flew up and down, sometimes, after the 
manner of the gulls, striving to sweep the water and 
ick from it what was coming down, and several times 
overing over the water as though on the point of 
settling and floating upon it. A few bits of wood were 
coming down with the tide, and the three starlings were 
inclined to try the effect of settling on these, but they 
could not screw their courage to the sticking point. 
The starlings flew up and down several times before 
retiring tothe park. There is no reason to suppose that 
such instances of bird mimicry are very rare amongst 
the more watchful and inquisitive species, though one 
looks in vain for any record of them in the standard 
works on British birds. Our leading ornithologists 
have devoted a great amount of time and care to such 
questions as the classification and geographical distri- 
bution of birds. It is a great thing to have in the world 
of science men who offhand can tell you that the 
Family Diomedeidz has the manubrium of the furcula 
short and is without pteregoid processes. Without 
them cosmos would become chaos. Yet we trust 
that the ornithologist of to-morrow may be not so 
much the man of maps and nomenclature, who lives 
and has his being among the skins and bones and glass 
cases of some museum, and writes scientific handbooks 
on sub-families, as he who goes forth and lives among 
the birds, watching them at their toilet, their meals, 
their relaxations ; who really qualifies himself to teach 
us something about bird-life rather than bird-names 
and bird-structure. One of the first of the familiar 
British species which such a much-needed guide might 
well take in hand is the common starling. It deserves 
&@ monograph to itself. 


_ THE SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 


I ENTERED the small gallery first, and came upon a 
group of drawings. The pleasure they gave me 
carried me blissfully far on through the paintings, and 
the critic of a leading daily caught me smiling in front 
of a Herman G. Herkomer, and recalled me to a more 
seemly mood. 
I conjecture, from little communications which reach 
the office of this Review, that the Prince of Wales 
experiences the same pleasure in getting away from 
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the tyranny of oil-painting, and meeting an artist reduced 
to his simplest, and sometimes his real, terms in a draw- 
ing. Moreover, he seems to have the connoisseur’s 
foible for ancient methods of drawing like silverpoint. 
But those tastes might easily be misconceived from the 
monotonous tenor of the communications in ques- 
tion. If it were only once, there would be nothing dis- 
turbing in these rumours; but when, for perhaps the 
tenth time, the announcement comes that ‘“ Mr. 
Sainton’s silverpoints have been submitted by gracious 
command to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales” there is 
danger that some casual act of grace may bewilder a 
dutiful public with the idea that drawings like these 
are the chief treasure of royal taste. Nay, if we could 
conceive that Mr. Sainton were really so fascinating an 
influence as these paragraphs would lead one to suppose, 
what could save the State from his enchantments 
short of the measures recommended by Socrates for the 
poets? There would be nothing for it but to ‘“‘ fall 
down and worship him, as a sweet and holy, and 
wonderful being,” and beg him to spare us; then 
‘*having anointed him with myrrh, and set a garland of 
wool upon his head, send him away to another city.” 
The cult of this one divine artist would become too 
exclusive. 

But clearly we have here either an error on the part 
of some careless or zealous clerk in the editorial depart- 
ment of the Court News, or the encouragement is 

iven for another motive than Mr. Sainton’s supremacy 
in art. I have thought sometimes that the explanation 
must lie in eminent political services rendered by Mr. 
Sainton, as in the case of Mr. Alfred Austin, a writer 
whom my demon has always prevented me from 
reading, but whose poetry does not seem to be 
highly thought of by the best judges. The most likely 
explanation, however, is that of the badly supervised 
clerk, and I suggest that if royal acts of patronage are 
to be published the whole list should be given, so 
that such of us as look for guidance in matters of art 
to those in high places may not be misled. 

Thus I imagine a faithful account of the Prince’s 
visits to galleries during the past week would contain a 
paragraph something like this: ‘‘ His Royal Highness 
seemed particularly interested in the drawings at the 
Portrait Painters, remarked on the admirable examples 
by Mr. Legros, by Messrs. C. H. Shannon and Strang, 
and expressed lively curiosity on seeing for the first 
time the work of Mr. A. E. John.” 

For my part, I laughed for delight when I found 
them. Mr. Legros’ drawings are always worthy of 
respect, but here are two inspired, and the spirit is 
not the gaunt threatener we know already, but a 
sensuous charm raised to the highest powers by style. 
These two studies would rank high in a collection of 
the drawings of women by great masters. They are 
flanked by two portraits of Mr. C. H. Shannon’s, which 
bear the neighbourhood well, excellent alike for truth 
of character and large design. Then there is Mr. 
Strang’s Henry Newbolt, the nearest thing to an Ingres. 
done in England. And last an extraordinary sanguine 
by Mr. A. E. John, extraordinary for strangeness of 
invention as a portrait, for fire and sharp beauty of 
delineation. It matches Stevens’s skill with the san- 
guine in a different vein of poetry. If Mr. John does 
no more than this, he has written his name: on the file 
of English artists. 

There must be more draughtsmen who would declare 
themselves if the loads of depressing or repelling 
colour were lifted from them. Mr. Lorimer and 
Lenbach, for example; why do not people ask for 
drawings from men with that eye for form, but so 
uncertain a colour-sense? With others colour is rather 
negative than actively hurtful. I cannot honestly 
say, for example, that Mr. C. H. Shannon’s “* Bunch 
of Grapes” gains, by being painted, proportionately 
to the difficulties paint adds to the drawing. The 
invariable skill in design of its author’s work is there, 
the figure of the mother and child so beautifully 
accommodated to the roundel, and ingeniously motived, 
in their pose, by the little incident of the fruit. But 
the drawing does not rise into a new region of tone and 
colour. e additional modelling required by the 
continuum of paint, is evidently unwelcome, and is 
treated evasively; the flesh tones are muddy; the 
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only positive is pleasure in a certain liquid quality of 
pigment. The invention of the whole pose of the 
figures, design of parts like the mother’s hand, are 
charming ; the general idea of colour, till the difficulties 
of tone and modelling come in, agreeable enough ; but 
the addition of paint obscures the merits of a drawing, 
as in Mr. Strang’s neighbouring portrait. I hope Mr. 
Shannon is not going to be beaten by painting without 
more of a fight. 

Mr. Rothenstein’s work is almost complementary to 
Mr. Shannon’s. He has none of the other’s learned 
elegance, or certain charm. But he stands up to the 
challenge of nature in the sphere-of paint I see 
that the critics, when they have not described Mr. 
Rothenstein’s painting as a slavish imitation of the 
Old Masters & man, it has been laid down, cannot 
well be the slave of more than one master), have 
dismissed it as ‘‘clever work in the latest manner 
of the Parisian studios.” I suppose the process of 
mind (to put it generously) by which the latter 
opinion comes about is something like this. Critic 
jinds himself before No. 7 and unrolls his catalogue: 
‘“‘Oh, ‘Portrait of Max Beerbohm, Esg.;’ clever 
fellow, Max Beerbohm!” Glances at picture. ‘‘ Ah, 
tall hat, &c. &c., very fashionable, of course, and up- 
to-date.” Jots on margin ‘‘ Clever, fashionable, up-to- 
date painting ; must be what they call Parisian atelier 
style.” As a matter of fact it is at present anything 
but clever, on the contrary clumsy and ugly in many 
respects, but with an evident application and anxiety to 
wring an honest rendering out of the facts. Still less do I 
understand the reference to Old Masters. Instead of a 
borrowed style, I find in ‘‘ My Father and Mother” an 
absence of the devices that present people in a grandiose 
or elegant manner, and rather a frank uncompro- 
misingness. It seems to me that from the effort shown 
in this whole group, the two at the New English with 
the two here, there is likely to emerge something worth 
working for on these courageous terms. The eyes in 
the ‘‘ Max Beerbohm” for expression, the upper part 
of the man’s head in No. 1, for painting and tone, the 
New English portrait for weightiness of pose, and a 
certain gravity that comes of intensity of study in the 
wall and fireside of the interior in the same gallery, are 
the evidences I would point to; and I believe these 
pictures are among the few at either gallery to which a 
painter would return, not altogether pleased, teased 
rather by an ideal not quite disengaged, because not yet 
thoroughly within the painter’s means, but neither pretty 
nor clever. For cleverness we should turn rather to 
Mr. Brough or Mr. Jack. No. 74, by the former, has 
less abandon and more patience than usual. Miss Biddy 
Macdonald’s imitation of Manet, again, is dangerously 
clever. 

Mr. Blanche’s ‘‘ Arthur Symons ” is an easy, vivacious 
likeness, rather poor in the quality of the paint, but 
miles apart from the smiling-stodgy of the average. 
The head of himself by Charles Conder is a fine 
stylistic suggestion for a portrait. 

Mr. Guthrie is always ambitious of style and of com- 
pleteness, but he never seems quite frank with himself ; 
his work looks as if it were doctored on preconceived 
ideas of a picture’s aspect brought in from outside. 
Hence those glazings and scumblings that leave it 
smothered, a ventriloquism of style. Perhaps this 
portrait, (No. 48), suffered more than usually from 
hesitations, for it seems to be a posthumous one. Mr. 
Lavery’s ‘‘ Lord MacLaren” is much the best thing he 
shows ; another of his portraits filled me with dismay. 
Mr. Harrington Mann’s No. 73, hung amidst the 
impeccable monuments that Mr. Ellis Roberts raises to 
aristocratic beauty, breaks out agreeably with a hint of 
something wavering and human in pose and expression, 
of trees that have not always known their place, 
of features that belong to an individual and not 
to a privileged caste. There was a picture in 
some of the papers last week of ‘‘The Wisest 
Man in the World.” It was a combination of 
the features of Dean Farrar, Mr. Swinburne and others, 
the illustrious of our age. (It had a curious look of 
Dr. Garnett, perhaps because he has read them all, 


and is, therefore, the Wisest Man.) By some such 
ocess has Mr. Roberts arrived at an essence of 
uchess exactly mirroring the idea an Olympian race 
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treasures of itself. Every class in England holds thus 
serenely by some artist of its own, of a kind quite 
beyond criticism, and with very good reason, because 
such men are perfectly efficient ; they do what is wanted 
of them, and those we discuss in eager criticism could 
neither do that, nor often what they want themselves. 
I only discuss here, it will be observed, the imperfectly 
efficient, and this compels me to leave out almost all the 
names in the catalogue. Mr. John Collier might stand 
for the type of painter a committee would rightly trust. 
But | venture to include Mr. Sauter, for I imagine that 
those who taste him are not a numerous but an ardent 
band of sensitives. His admirers speak of his painting 
as “strong.” It is certainly thick, often resembling 
what builders call roughcast. The sensitives of the thin 
and flat in painting find, I suppose, their idol in Mr. 
Neven du Mont. 

_ 1 have left to the last several painters who, dead or 
living, are hors concours. Mr. Whistler sends a small 
head and shoulders, a good example of those recent 
works in which all thé colours are taken far down the 
scale as in a dark mirror. These systematically re- 
duced tints are sealed with the wilful Whistlerian 
scarlet on the lips. An accent more anywhere, and the 
whole thing would fly; but there it hangs, a film, a 
colour-phantom on the edge of blackness. Near it is a 
little portrait by Théodule Ribot, a marvel of acute 
physiognomic drawing. It is quite different from the 
Ribera-Ribots. M. Jules Breton, in his amusing and 
malicious account of his contemporaries, says that 
Ribot must have been haunted by the collection of 
Spanish pictures belonging to the Orleans Princes and 
removed from the Louvre after 1848. Four or five 
hundred he says there were, twenty six Riberas, eighty- 
one Zurbarans, not to speak of nineteen Velazquez, and 
Herreras, Morales, Goyas galore! This gallery may 
account for more than Ribot in the Spanish turn taken 
by French art. Courbet’s “‘ return to nature” had a 
strong dash of the black masters, and Manet was black- 
Spanish before he went to Spain. But he wasastudent 
too late to have dipped into this tremendous bath. Mr. 
Watts’s ‘‘ Study” has a certain glow over its inarticu- 
late forms, and the well-known portrait of Madox 
Brown has fragments of good painting (e.g., the thumb) 
and occupies forcibly the attention and memory. He 
looks like a large soft pussy, with claws hidden. Mr. 
Orchardson’s ‘‘ E. Davis, Esq.” is the most explosive in 
tone I remember, but a strongly charactered drawing. 

D. S. M. 


YSAYE, AGAIN AS CONDUCTOR; AND SIR 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


A GOOD deal, I gather, has been written in England 

of late regarding Ysaye as a conductor ; and it is 
not for me to be behind my brethren in the easy matter 
of belated enthusiasm. Anyhow, having in my record 
several articles on the late Mr. Lamoureux, and dozens 
on Richter and Mottl, it seemed only fair to myself to 
indulge my sense of proportion by saying a little more 
about a conductor of definite, distinctive gifts. So I 
have taken another opportunity of hearing Ysaye ; and 
this time the programme gave one a better chance 
of comparing him with comductors better known in 
England. Schumann’s C symphony, the big soprano 
song from “‘ Fidelio,” the ‘‘ Leonora” overture No. 3, 
and the Funeral March and closing scene from the 
‘Dusk of the Gods”—such a programme makes 
one think of a Promenade concert of the type esta- 
blished by Messrs. Newman and Wood, rather than of 
a Belgian concert attended by a Belgian public which 
thinks itself in the very van of musical progress, 
because it is only a matter of thirty years behind Paris 
(which is only fifty years behind every country in the 
world save Turkey and America). After the mighty 
achievements of Messrs. Huberti and Fauré, and after 
Wagner, when Mr. Dupuis of the opera had exerted 
all his incompetence and lack of temperament upon 
‘‘Tristan,” it was refreshing to hear fine music 
rendered by such fine artists as Ysajye and Gulbranson. 
Schumann I love not, save the bulk of the songs and a 
few of the piano pieces; but how manly, noble, fresh, 
he stands out when one has heard a great deal of 
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Fauré, Massenet and Saint-Saéns! ‘The Bayreuth 
style of singing I detest, but, in spite of being touched 
with it, how much better is an artist of the Gulbranson 
type than the average French prima donna, anxious 
only to make the most of her personal appearance, and 
to get down to the footlights and squeal a very high 
note, rather out of tone, and calculated for ever to 
shatter one’s ear with its unbelievable vibrato! And, 
after every other French or Belgian conductor I have 
ever heard, how splendid is such a gorgeous one as 
Ysaye! It is of him that I chiefly wish to write to-day. 

Let us for a moment, with a purpose, consider Ysaye 
the violinist. One is compelled to reckon him first of 
living fiddlers, because he does everything the others 
do as well as they can doit, he does many things better 
than they can do them, and he does some things 
superbly that the others cannot do at all. His tone 
does not glisten like a thread of cold hard gold, as 
Sarasate’s does, but it has a finer magic: it is now pure 
silver, delicate, ethereal, and again it is an organ voice, 
opulent, full, gorgeously tinted, glowing with changing 
colours that show through from within ; and it never 
ceases to be a voice, a human voice with a difference, 
with all the pathos of the human voice in its cadences. 
He equals Sarasate in lighter things: indeed he can 
Queen Mab it with any of them; and when he takes 
the serious music, the music, say, of Beethoven or 
Bach, he delivers it with a nobility, and an intimate, 
first-hand knowledge of its emotion which I never was 
able to find in the playing of Joachim, noble though that 
often was. 1 would say that the qualities he puts into 
his playing of the fiddle are precisely the qualities he puts 
into his playing of the orchestra. That he should be 
able to do so is the surprising thing. The fiddle lies 
under his chin, and he can make it speak for him with- 
out the intervention of any other person. They say 
Chopin did the same with the piano. But one cannot 
imagine Chopin getting the same order of results from 
an orchestra. The orchestra, the most magnificent 
instrument of them all, is the most difficult of them all 
to play. It is, in fact, an instrument which most men 
find impossible to play. The essential, central part of 
the conductor’s endowment is a magnetic personality, 
which enables him easily to communicate his will, 
thought, emotion, to the players under him, and as it 
were to play with their fingers and blow with their 
breath. A musician may be fully endowed in all other 
respects, he may know how music should be played, he 
may be able by weary hours of rehearsal to get results 
that are fine after their sort; but he will never 
achieve the miracles of a Mottl, an Ysaye, or a 
Richter in the old days. One cannot, I say, dream 
of Chopin imposing his will upon a hundred men, 
and drawing from them the tones he wanted, just 
as he drew them from the piano. One cannot think 
of Sarasate doing it, nor of Paderewski, nor for 
that matter, of a Ternina or Jean de Reszke. But one 
cannot say it is impossible in their case, for I, to be 
frank, would never have believed it in the case of 
Ysaye. Whatever music Ysaje takes in hand he 
appears to play with the same ease and spontaneity of 
expression on the orchestra as he does on the violin. 
Schumann, Wagner, Beethoven, Fauré, he handles 
them all with the same assured mastery and certainty 
of result—the playing of them all is full of the distinc- 
tive Ysaye qualities. By no means do I believe that 
the result is merely the result of a miracle. On the 
contrary, I know it to be based on a very solid founda- 
tion of sheer hard work. The number of rehearsals 
for each Ysaye concert would make an English entre- 
preneur stare. I was present as a spy at the last 
private rehearsal of this last concert, and though I 
have often witnessed both good and bad conductors— 
Henschel, Cowen, Wood, Richter, Nikisch, Siegfried 
Wagner, Mottl—studying with their men, the patience 
of Ysaye, the endless trouble he took with small details, 
somewhat surprised me. In the music of the ‘‘ Dusk 
of the Gods” every phrase, every minute nuance, was 
considered, practised, and tried and tried again, until at 
last perfection or something very near it was attained. 
The perfection is very different from that aimed at by 
the late Mr. Lamoureux. Lamoureux aimed at a 
clockwork accuracy : his first and last object was to en- 
sure that no player should deviate by a hair’s breadth 
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from the tempo marked by his baton, so that chord afte: 
chord, arising out of the progression of few or many 
parts, should sound absolutely simultaneously with per- 
fect clearness, with none of the arpeggios resulting from 
some of the parts being before or behind the others ; 
and if expressive melodies lost their expressiveness in 
the process, or if the whole mass of tone lacked rich- 
ness, apparently he didn’t care, being, after all, an 
Academic, an Academic of an extraordinarily fine kind. 
Ysaye’s perfection consists in a compromise between 
accurate playing and expressive rubato playing ; it is 
less strictly correct than Lamoureux’s, and very much 
more correct than Mottl’s. Mottl endeavours to secure, 
and succeeds in securing, a magnificent breadth and 
fulness at the expense of mere correctness, and also of 
the poignant expressiveness of inner melodies. I like 
Mottl’s playing—who indeed can help adoring that 
matchless splendour of energy and colour ?—but I also 
like Ysaye’s. It is orchestral playing different from 
anything yet heard in England; and it shows one 
aspects of music never observed before. Schumann’s 
orchestral works are not altogether exhilarating; 
but the rendering of the C symphony the other 
day was fascinating. Ysaje made it sound almost 
as well as a pianoforte arrangement — which is 
the most that can be done with Schumann. He 
brought to the surface the mystery and tenderness 
that Schumann managed only half to express. In the 
Beethoven overture he was noble, broad, passionate. 
In the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods” he let one revel in the 
rich tumult of sound, and overwhelmed one with the 
triumphant tragic emotion with which the music is 
surcharged. It was one of the most astonishing dis- 
plays that I can recall of versatility, and of a high 
degree of virtuosity made subservient to high musician- 
ship. For Ysaye, though he must be admitted amongst 
the orchestral virtuosos, never for a moment ceases to 
be first and above all a musician. A word must be 
added about Madame Gulbranson. The prima donna 
is undoubtedly ‘‘creeping up.” A few years ago it 
would have been hard to find one who really understood 
the music she sang, or who did not resent the intrusion 
of the orchestra. Now there are half a dozen who have 
discovered that in art, as in every fine province of 
human activity, one finds oneself by losing oneself; and 
Gulbranson is not least amongst them. Nothing but 
superlatives can be applied to her rendering of Briinn- 
hilde’s ‘‘ Death Song.” In the big ‘‘ Fidelio” song she 
was scarcely so successful. But I have never yet heard 
that song effectively sung, and am beginning to doubt 
whether it can be done. 

I am sorry to hear of the death of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. In these columns | have never hesitated to 
express my frank dislike of his music—or rather my 
utter indifference to it, my failure to find it music as I 
understand the word. Probably it is some defect in 
myself that prevents me taking the faintest interest in 
the tunes of ‘‘ Pinafore,” ‘‘The Mikado,” and the rest 
of the operettas that have amused the English-speaking 
world for a quarter of a century ; but I cannot believe 
that it is any defect of mine that prevents me thinking 
him a great musician or discovering any great, original 
music in the scores of ‘‘ The Golden Legend,” the ‘‘ In 
Memoriam” overture, the ‘‘ Tempest” music or the 
‘‘Martyr of Antioch.” These I discard without 
troubling to comment on them. His claim to be 
remembered rests rather, it appears to me, upon the 
fact that in light opera he substituted a good, clean, 
healthy thing for a thing that was thoroughly bad. I 
consider him immeasurably the superior of Offenbach 
and all the wretched crowd of French operetta- 
writers, and infinitely better than any of our own 
proud academics who, for the sake of the public 
taste and their private pockets, have condescended 
to try conclusions with him on his own chosen 
ground. His tunes, though they neither amuse nor 
edify me, are at any rate real tunes: one can remember 
them and whistle them. Whocan whistle the tunes 
of his imitators? Besides this, in private and public 
life Sir Arthur Sullivan always behaved as an honour- 
able gentleman, disdainfully holding aloof from the 
sordid intrigues and squabbles that disgrace the 
circles that affect music of the pedantic kind in 
England, doing his best to advance the young men of 
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ability, and scorning the Academics and their attempts 
to crush their own pupils, after their pupils had 

ined some success as writers of incidental music 
for the theatre. When a conspiracy was within the 
last year or two formed against him at Leeds, he treated 
it with a degree of contemptuous indifference that com- 
pletely won my admiration. Had he lived to finish the 
comic opera on which he was engaged just before his 
death, I might have liked it no more than I liked the 
‘‘ Mikado ;” but I deeply regret that so good and fine 
an influence in what must be called the business side 
of English music has been taken away prematurely. 
Hundreds, thousands will miss him who would have 
reason only to rejoice at the removal of some of our 
musicians who pretend to higher and more serious aims. 

J. F. R. 


TWO PLAYS. 


id I really had the cause of British drama so deeply 
at heart as I sometimes seem to have it, ‘‘ This,” 
I should be crying, with the sob of one into whose soul 
the iron had entered, ‘‘ has been the blackest week of my 
life!” For I have beheld, within that period, a pathetic 
failure to do well that which ought to be done, and a 
grinning triumph in doing well that which ought not to 
be done. I know not which sensation was the more 
lamentable —the sensation of being bored by Mrs. 
Craigie’s modern psychological comedy, or the sensa- 
tion of being stimulated by Captain Marshall’s un- 
scrupulous scheme for bringing Tom Robertson up 
to date. True, my principles have not been affected. 
My contempt for the art of the ’sixties, and my belief 
in the art of the ’noughts, are as strong as ever they 
were. Iam, moreover, as sure as ever I was, that to 
be on the side of the ’noughts is to be on the winning 
side. But this conviction does only make it more 
exasperating for me to behold meanwhile, on the one 
hand, virtue floundering and unrewarded, and, on the 
other, unrighteousness flourishing like a green bay- 
tree, with the critic of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph” cooing 
lustily in the branches. 

In Mrs. Craigie I take always an especial interest. 
She, as dramatist, and I, as dramatic critic, saw the 
light simultaneously ; and our connascence has inspired 
me with a sentimental wish that she should do great 
things. Do not mistake my use of the epithet “‘ great.” 
I remember that in my criticism of her first play I struck 
the keynote of common-sense (which has, I hope, vibrated 
through all my criticisms) by advising her not to 
attempt ‘“‘ great” work. Other critics were urging 
to the highest flights of ambition. I, divining certain 
limitations which are set to the talent of women in 
general, and of ‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes” in particular, 
urged her to follow sedulously the fashion she had set 
for herself in ‘‘ The Ambassador.” Fearing that she 
would wish now to be profound, and knowing that the 
only work of women which can be taken seriously is 
their superficial work, I cautioned Mrs. Craigie against 
probing far beneath the surface. I implored her to be 
always light, She has fulfilled ‘‘ more than my prayer.” 
She has not merely remained light: she has become 
imponderable. Let her not suspect me of complaining 
that ‘‘ The Wisdom of the Wise” has no such effective 
little situations as abounded in ‘‘The Ambassador.” 
On the contrary, I applaud her desire to write 
a purely psychological comedy, a comedy evolving 
itself, through collation of certain persons with well- 
defined and various characters, into expression of 
an idea—in fact, a modern comedy. That was a fine 
desire, and the psychology in ‘‘The Ambassador” 
was (of course, without pretence to depth) sharp 
and delicate enough to justify her in expecting to 
achieve it. _But she has not achieved it, alas! Her 
failure is not due to any weakness in the basic idea of 
the comedy. The idea itself—the idea of the mischief 
that may be wrought by putting a young wife on 

ard against her husband—is quite excellent. It 
is not a new idea; but no good idea is the less 
good for antiquity, or the less capable of being 
well worked out in a new manner. It is exactly the 

kind of idea which, remembering her peculiar talent, I 

should have expected Mrs. Craigie to make the most 

of. Why, then, is her comedy so dull? The dialogue 
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is as delightful as ever, showering off its innumerable 


little bright sparks of wittiness and prettiness. But 
the characters who speak it! Theydo not exist. They 
are the vaguest puppets, there to work out the basic 
idea, precisely through jigging of their joints; they are 
not human characters to illustrate the idea in a human 
manner. Their antics are tolerable, and seem even 
like human movements, so long as the idea is in process 
of expression. But this period is very brief. When 
the curtain falls on the first act, the whole idea 
has been worked out. The husband and wife under- 
stand each other perfectly, and any complications that 
ensue are merely factitious. The remaining two-thirds 
of the play are but a device for keeping the audience in 
their places until strikes the hour when the carriages 
will be ready in King Street. Without the idea, the 
puppets cease to exist for us. Without its mouth- 
pieces, even the dialogue bores us. Nothing remains 
but the furniture, and the pretty frocks, and the subtly 
aristocratic names of the dramatis persone. The 
whole thing degenerates into an ¢édition de luxe of 
A. 

Since the first night, Mrs. Craigie has written a 
good-humoured letter to the ‘Pall Mall Gazette,” 
explaining her reason for appearing before the curtain 
to take her call: ‘‘ As I had given the public my very 
best—the result of two years of care, thought, and ob 
servation—I felt I had no reason to slink away like a 
thief in the night.” Exactly. But the point is, why 
should Mrs. Craigie, having tried conscientiously to do 
her best, expose herself to the risk of being treated as 
though she really were “‘a thief”? Why should she 
pander to the stupid rowdyism of certain  self- 
important brutes? ‘‘ Because,” Mrs. Craigie might 
answer, ‘‘I have, on previous occasions, given 
these same brutes the opportunity of applauding me.” 
That would be quite logical. A dramatist who 
personally courts applause for success must also court 
execration for failure. But to court execration for 
failure is an undignified proceeding; therefore it is 
unwise to court applause for success. Mrs. Craigie, 
having satisfied her conscience by letting herself be 
** booed at,” can now make a fresh start. She need 
have no compunction in evading such demonstrations 
henceforth, and should have no regret in evading 
demonstrations to the contrary. I trust that she (and 
every other dramatist) will join Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
in his determination to be invisible, and so keep the 
public in its place, and teach it manners. 

I am sure there are many successes in store for Mrs. 
Craigie. I am glad that, in the letter from which | 
have quoted, she declares that she is not going to alter 
her ‘‘ method of work” or her ‘‘ point of view.” This 
I take to mean that she is not going to be deflected 
from the strait path of modern psychological comedy. 
I know that she has the power to do well the good 
thing which, on this occasion, she has done ill. 
I know that she has talent for sound construction and 
sharp characterisation, and that this talent will out, as 
it outed, so signally, in ‘‘ The Ambassador.” It was just 
this talent for sound construction which seemed to me 
to be lacking in Captain Marshall. His early plays, 
especially ‘‘ The Royal Family,” struck me as the work 
of a man who was destined to write good comedies 
of observation, if only he could acquire a specific knack 
for dramaturgy. Here, I felt, was a man creeping 
along the right path ; he would never turn aside from 
that path, and he might, sooner or later, be walking 
upright on it. I watched him with a kindly eye. 
Conceive my astonishment when I found him, last 
Tuesday evening, striding with the gait of an athletic 
giant—along the path of damnation. No recent play 
has shown so utter a lack of artistic conscience as 
‘* The Second in Command.” The unblushing effrontery 
of the thing staggers me. With a muscular sweep of 
his arm, Captain Marshall has thrown life to the winds, 
and has taken a flying leap into the saccharine kingdom 
of Tom Robertson. There, with his own strong hands, 
he has builded a palace of sugar-lumps, and has installed 
in it as many of ‘‘ John Strange Winter’s” soldier-heroes 
as he could lay hands on, and round about it he has 
laid out a garden of flowery speeches and coincidences 
in full bloom. The whole thing has been done so well, 
so firmly, so boldly, that I defy the most sensible 
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of modern play s not to admire it, not to be 
(despite himself) exhilarated by it. The story, the 
impossible, intercomplicated story, is carried through 
with such skill that it seems quite possible and 
quite clear. In the quality of its stage-craft, the 
play really is prodigious. Do you wonder that 
the house rose at it? Do you wonder that. the 
soul of the critic of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” starved by 
the ‘‘extraordinary thinness” of ‘‘Mrs. Dane’s De- 
fence,” ‘‘ Herod,” &c., &c., revived under it as a 
parched rose revives under the fall of long-pent rain 
from heaven? Can you wonder that he revelled so 
deliriously in what he calls the ‘‘ web of fruitful mis- 
understandings begotten of the pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of an only brother”? For the sake of him, I 
hope Captain Marshall will continue to use his newly- 
acquired technique in the cause of old-fashioned drama, 
will never do anything but beget these fruitful webs. 
But, for his own sake, I hope the gallant Captain will 
return to the path on which he first ventured forth. The 
amount of money that will, meanwhile, accrue to 
him from ‘‘The Second in Command” will be more 
than enough to enable him to regard with equanimity 
a long series of “noble failures.”. Assuredly, this 
ignoble triumph will pack the Haymarket for many 
months—to say nothing of theatres in the provinces, 
and im America, and in other parts of the world. 
Out of evil, then, good may come. Some good has 
already come inthe manifestation of Miss Sybil Carlisle 
as a far more gifted actress than we had had the 
chance of supposing her to be, and in the renewed 
manifestation of Mr. Cyril Maude’s delightful art. 
MAx. 


INSURANCE AND CHARITY. 


B laepeeee are many ways in which insurance may be 
applied for the advantage of charitable insti- 
tutions. There are countless hospitals, homes, and 
societies doing work of the most valuable and important 
kind the managers of which are perpetually confronted 
with the problem of waysand means. Hitherto revenue 
has been derived solely from donations, subscriptions, 
bequests, and the proceeds of entertainments. It does 
not seem to have occurred to anyone that by taking 
advantage of modern developments of life assurance it 
is possible to provide funds for charitable institutions 
with little, if any, loss of income to the donors. 
Occasionally clergy and others, mostly in the Roman 
Catholic Church, have assured their lives in order that 
churches or schools may benefit when the policy 
becomes a claim. The payment of premiums in such a 
case practically means the withdrawal of annual 
subscriptions, and therefore it is not quite the best 
methed of using insurance for charitable purposes, 
however excellent it may be in certain ways. 

One simple method of becoming an annual subscriber 
to a charity without loss of income is to purchase a life 
annuity, part of which is retained by the annuitant for 
income and the remainder given to the charity. The 
return. to be obtained by this plan varies greatly with 
the age and sex of the annuitant, and is open to the 
objection that if the annuitant dies soon the investment 
98 a bad one in consequence of the capital being 
ost. 

To avoid this latter contingency it is therefore advis- 
able to combine a policy with an annuity, and preferably 
to take an endowment assurance policy, under which 
the sum assured is paid at the end of a fixed term of 
years, or at the death of the assured if it occurs 
previously. By this plan a man of fifty, by investing 
£1,000 now, can secure a payment to a charity of 
41,000 at the end of twenty years, or at the death of 
the donor if it occurs previously. In addition to this 
he can himself receive an income of £30 a year for 
twenty years, and of £40 a year thereafter for the rest 
of his life. For both income and capital there is the 
absolute security afforded by first-class assurance 
companies. 

Such an investment as this is far better, both for the 
donor and the charity, than a mere bequest of money at 
the death of the testator. The charity knows exactly 
the latest date at which the money will be received, a 
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benefit which the management would cordially appre- 
ciate; the donor practically suffers no loss of income, 
and. in the majority of cases would live to have the 
satisfaction of making the actual cash payment in his 
own lifetime, and of assisting, if he wished, in the 
administration of his own gift. 

This is only one illustration out of many that might 
be given of the application of insurance to charitable 
purposes; it can, for instance, be arranged for the 
donor to receive a larger income, and for the payment. 
to the charity to be postponed for a longer number ot 
years. The donation could be made at an earlier date 
if the donor were content with a smaller income ; again, 
only part of the original amount invested could be given 
to the charity with the result that to the donor himself 
the investment would prove more lucrative. Yet 
another plan that would commend itself to many people 
is to provide an annual subscription, say of #50 a year 
for twenty years, in place of a donation of 41,000; the 
cost of such a subscription would be some 25 per cent. 
less than the cost of such a donation, and the income of 
the donor would be increased to this extent. 

Investments on such lines as these contemplate gifts. 
being made to charities at a date that would in most 
cases be earlier, and in no instance later, than the death 
of the donor. They practically anticipate bequests 
without involving any loss of income, provided that the 
capital was previously invested in securities, yielding 
only a moderate rate of interest. 

It is, however, frequently the case that charities are 
in urgent need of money, and an immediate donation 
would be more welcome than the certainty of a larger 
gift twenty years hence. Of course if the system of 
employing insurance in aid of charities were extensively 
adopted it would not be very long before they would 
have the satisfaction of knowing that from year to year 


various sums would be’ falling due, and financial 


arrangements could be made accordingly. If, how- 
ever, the immediate need of funds were so urgent as to 
make it worth while to some extent to sacrifice the 
future for the sake of the present, insurance could easily 
provide for such a course. A man of fifty, by investing 

1,000 now could make an immediate donation of 

600 and himself receive £30 a year for the rest of 
life ; he could give £460 at once, and receive £35 for 
the rest of life; or he could give £430 now and have an 
income of £40 a year for the rest of his life. 

If such a plan as this sacrificed to the future too much 
it could be arranged for the whole £1,000 to be paid. 
at the end of twenty years, or at the death of the 
donor if previous, and the charity could borrow on the 
security. The amount that could be borrowed would 
vary with the plan adopted, with the age and sex of 
the donor, and with the income required by the donor ; 
but usually £500 or more could be borrowed imme- 
diately for every £1,000 invested. 

These suggestions prove that insurance may be 
applied in a very practical way for the benefit of 
charities, and anyone possessing a really intimate 
acquaintance with the best features of the various life 
offices could advise how insurance could be thus applied 
to the greatest advantage. The information an expert 
would need to have before him in order to say what 
policy and what company to select would be the age 
and sex of the donor, the amount proposed to be 
invested, the income required by the donor, and the 
date at which the charity should come into the money. 

Many charitable institutions will shortly be issuing 
appeals for funds, and we commend to them the sug- 
gestion of invoking the aid of insurance for the purpose 
of obtaining substantial financial support, which was 
never more needed by charitable institutions than it is 
at the present time. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REeEvIEWw. 


Batsford Park, Moreton-in-Marsh, 28 November, 1900. 


S1r,—Will you allow me to comfort Mr. Beckett, who, 
in his letter of 21 November addressed to you, says 
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‘‘ Whoever is responsible for the regilding of the old 
furniture in the Wallace Collection ought to be gilt 
himself and set in a glass case for the rest of his natural 
lifeas a warning to all such vandals in future ” ? 

I can assure Mr. Beckett that not one single article 
of furniture, not a clock, a candlestick nor a candelabra 
has been regilt or even retouched with gold. A little 
soft soap and water is all that has been used to wash off 
the crust of dirt and blacks which the greasy atmo- 
sphere of London had made into a paste overlaying and 
masking the surface—a very different matter from what 
is known as ‘‘ Patine.” What arouses Mr. Beckett’s 
indignation, and outrages his fine taste, is therefore the 
actual gilding of Caffieri, Gonthiére and other masters 
of metal craft. They were supposed to know what they 
were about, but apparently some people prefer their 
work when it is partially hidden and wholly discoloured 
by dirt, destroying all the sharpness and all the delicacy 
of the chiselling. 

Mr. Beckett’s glass case must be a big one, for the 
‘‘vandals” whom he wishes to gild and exhibit as a 
warning, are Sir John Scott, Sir Arthur Ellis, Mr. 
Alfred de Rothschild, Mr. Claude Phillips and myself. 
If we had indeed ‘‘ played tricks with the property of the 
Nation,” we should have deserved no better fate. Asa 
matter of fact we have done no such thing. Neither a 
pretty face nor a beautiful work of art is improved by a 
thick layer of London smuts.—Your obedient servant, 


A. B. FREEMAN-MITFORD. 


LITERARY PLAGIARISM. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REviEw. 


2 Pump Court, Temple, 26 November, 1900. 

Sir,—In yourissue of 17 November your reviewer 
draws attention to Mr. A. R. Colquhoun’s plagiarisms 
from ‘‘ The Transvaal Boers,” by ‘‘ Afrikanus,” and in 
so doing he alludes to Mr. A. H. Keane’s plagiarisms 
from my ‘‘South Africa” —plagiarisms which were 
partially exposed in a review of ‘‘The Boer States,” 
which appeared in the ‘‘ Guardian” of 20 June last. 
Will you allow me to add that another example of the 
same offence has since been brought to my notice? 
This: new offender is Dr. Hillier; and the offence 
occurs in his recently published ‘‘ South African 
Studies,” one of the books which your reviewer dealt 
with in the article in question. 

Dr. Hillier’s depredations are less extensive but more 
shameless than Mr. Keane’s. They occur in the two 
lectures which he tells us he prints by permission of 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain. After frequently 
reproducing individual phrases and sentences from one 
or other of my books on. South Africa without the 
slightest acknowledgment by footnote or quotation 
marks, Dr. Hillier at length prints half a page which 
is almost word for word identical with a passage in 
my ‘‘ History of South Africa” (Temple Encyclopedic 
Primers). 

I append the original passage with Dr. Hillier’s 
version for the information of your readers. 


WorsFoLD: ‘History of South HILLIER: ‘South African 
Africa,” p. 159. Studies,” p. 24. 
** During the ten years subse- **In the ten years following the 
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quent to the commencement of 
gold mining on the Randt the 
value of the agricultural land in 
the Transvaal—that is land not 
occupied as town or mining sites 
—increased from £933,200 to 
£10,000,000. In the course of the 
process about one-third of the land 
originally held by the Boers passed 
into the possession of British pur- 
chasers, and this British holding, 
although one-third in area, is two- 
thirds in value of the agricultural 
land of the Republic available for 
European occupation.” 


commencement of gold mining on 
the Rand, the value of the agricul- 
tural land in the Transvaal—that 
is, the land not occupied as town 
or mining sites—increased from 
£993,200 (sic) to £10,000,000. 
In the course of the process about 
one-third of the land originally 
owned by the Boers passed into 
the possession, by purchase, of 
Uitlander, principally British 
purchasers, and this holding, al- 
though one-third in area,.is two- 
thirds in value of the agricultural 
land of the Republic available for 
European occupation.” 


I refrain from giving particulars of the reproductions 


of phrases and sentences to which I have referred solely 
from a regard to your space, but I' shall be happy to 
give the details. to anyone who may be desirous of 
having thém.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. Basi, Worsro.p. 
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_ THE GLOBE-TROTTING BOOK WRITER. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


20 November. 


Sir,—I was very pleased to read in your last number 
some strictures, not too severe, on the proceedings of 
Mrs. and Mr. (szc) Bullock Workman in Kashmir and 
Ladaék. Owing to the increase of railway communi- 
cation travellers of the globe-trotting stamp now 
frequently invade comparatively primitive portions of 
Northern India, causing by their entire ignorance of 
the language and the art of travel in wild countries 
much ill-feeling, animosity and contempt among the 
natives. Such persons as Mr. and Mrs. Workman, 
Mr. Savage Landor (who by the bye ought to have 
known better), and others do great harm. Their 
object is not, as with the British officer or civilian, 
relaxation and wholesome love of sport or the pleasures 
of travel, but to exploit and too often absurdly ex- 
aggerate their experiences in a book. 

The bad taste of a man apparently boasting of 
‘*throwing stones at” his followers “‘to urge them 
on” is quite enough to stamp the character of Mr. 
Workman. However, even so far back as 1845 we 
read of the same kind of thing in Dr. Hoffmeister’s 
account of Prince Waldemar of Prussia’s travels in 
Gurhwal and Kunawar in the Western Himalaya. 
Hoffmeister seemingly glories in recording acts of un- 
necessary violence towards the ‘‘ coolies,” abusing the 
natives and one or two English settlers whom they met. 
All this arose from the ignorance of these German 
gentlemen. I have travelled in Gurhwal myself, and 
in 1872 spent some weeks in Upper Kunawar, the 
inhabitants of which struck me as being a particularly 
fine race and most easy to get on with. Mr. Workman, 
contrasting his experience of the Kashmiris and 
Ladakis with the demeanour of the natives of Sikkim, 
in the Eastern Himalaya, among whom Sir Joseph 
Hooker journeyed, ignorantly exclaims, ‘‘ Why the 
difference?” Sir Joseph knew the language suffici- 
ently, understood the people of the country, and 
doubtless had respectable servants, none of which 
advantages were enjoyed by Mr. Workman and his 
wife. 

In travelling in wild countries it is surprising 
how the reputation of the traveller precedes him. 
Finally, as an example of this I may relate, that in 
1872 circumstances obliged me to cross a lofty pass 
before it was ‘‘ open,” and in bad weather, a job which 
meant three days in the snow. Although the villagers 
very naturally accompanied me and my companion un- 
willingly, our ‘‘ reputation” stood us in good stead, 
and they stuck to us as we had noright to expect. We 
had been travelling for many weeks in circumstances 
of much difficulty without friction with the natives and 
our record had preceded us. Of course I am well aware 
that the natives of some parts are more “‘ harried” by 
travellers and therefore more difficult to deal with than 
in others. 

I am, your obedient servant, 


An OFFICER. 


THE BOULANGER-FLOQUET DUEL. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 


Chawton Lodge, Alton, Hants, 
27 November, 


Sir,—In the Christmas number of ‘“‘The English 
Illustrated Magazine” there is an excellent article by 
Mr. Machray—one of an historical series—on duelling in 
the nineteenth century. In this occurs the usual ver- 
sion of the famous Boulanger-Floquet duel. Swords- 
men and people interested in the duelling question may 
care to know of the version which General Boulanger 
gave to me personally in the course of a very pleasant 
conversation, the only one I had with him. He 
described, with appropriate dramatic illustration how, 
in advancing on his adversary, he had tripped over an 
unseen root-branch of a tree, and had thus precipitated 
himself on Monsieur Floquet’s outstretched sword. 

Yours truly, 
Wa HerriEs POLLOCK. 


| 
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THE INDULGENCE OF THE PORZIUNCOLA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Assisi. 

Sir,—Your issue of the 6th October contains an in- 
teresting review of M. Paul Sabatier’s critical edition of 
Fra Francesco Bartholi’s ‘‘ Tractatus de Indulgentia 
Sanctae Mariae de Portiuncula.” It is because there 
seems at length to be some slight awakening in England 
to the importance of modern Continental Franciscan 
studies—your review is evidence of the fact—that I 
crave leave to offer a few observations upon some of 
your reviewer's conclusions. 

1. It is not exact to say that the silence of the first 
biographers of S. Francis on the subject of the Indul- 
gence ‘‘has generally been considered fatal to the 
Franciscan claim.” The argumentum a silentio in this 
case has only been used exceptionally not generally, as, 
for instance, by some Dominicans in the thirteenth 
century ; by some Protestants in the sixteenth, and some 
Jansenists in the seventeenth century (M. Sabatier rightly 
does not consider the arguments of these latter as 
worthy of examination, p. xviii. note 1). The learned 
French writer himself used the argument in 1894, only 
to make a loyal and full recantation of his error in 1896. 
Every writer of any importance on matters Franciscan 
has accepted the fact of the Indulgence in spite of the 
silence of the original biographers, and, therefore, I 
repeat, it is inexact to say that this silence has ‘‘ gene- 
rally been considered fatal to the Franciscan claim.” 

2. Your reviewer states that Gregory IX. may well 
have used his influence to restrain the saint’s bio- 
graphers from relating an incident of which ‘‘ the Pope 
[? himself] was ashamed.” But there is not the 
slightest evidence to show that either Honorius III. or 
Gregory IX. was ‘‘ ashamed” of the Indulgence of the 
Porziuncola. And of what avail would have been the 
Papal embargo of silence so long as the Indulgence 
was annually practised? The practice of the Indul- 
gence would contribute far more to making it known 
than a few MS. lives of the Saint. Moreover, if 
Gregory IX. had been ashamed of the Indulgence, he 
need but have cancelled it, as Boniface VIII. in 1296 
cancelled the Indulgence of Collemaggio granted by 
his predecessor, Celestine V. in 1294. (See Sabatier, 
p. clxxxi.) 

3. It is true that two tendencies manifested them- 
selves among the Friars Minor soon after the death of 
the Founder, but the divisions in the Order did not 
lead to the formation of different bodies with a distinc- 
tive nomenclature and separate Generals, until a much 
later date, and it is inexact to speak of ‘‘ Conventuals ” 
and ‘‘ Observantins” when referring to Franciscans of 
the thirteenth century. 

4. Nor is it ‘‘ now clear” that the original text of the 
Legenda III. Sociorum contained a reference to the 
Indulgence. The text of PP. Marcellino da Civezza 
and Teofilo Domenichelli is far from having met with 
general acceptance among Continental scholars. And 
even supposing their text to be genuine, it is impossible 
not to regard the chapter relating to the Indulgence 
(Cap. XLIX.) as a fourteenth-century interpolation, for 
it is, almost word for word, a part of a letter of Bishop 
Theobald of Assisi written in 1319. How is it that 
S. Bonaventure in his Life of Francis written in 1260 
is as silent on the subject of the Indulgence as Thomas 
of Celano in his two lives (1228 and 1247) and 
the traditional Legenda III. Soc. (1246)? His silence 
is far more significant than that of the earlier 
biographers ; it proves completely that the general 
silence was deliberate, intentional, and due to astound- 
ing reasons, and altogether disposes, to my mind, of 
the authenticity of Cap. XLIX. of the latest version of 
the Leg. III. Soc. For the motive which induced him 
to pass over in silence, at so late a date, one of the 
chief events, perhaps the chief event, of the saint’s life, 
would have been even more binding on the Three 
Companions in 1246. 

There can be no question that the Indulgence was 
really granted as traditionally believed. M. Sabatier 
has proved the point up to the hilt: but the silence of 
the early biographers and of S. Bonaventure remains 
a problem, fascinating and interesting in the extreme, 
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no doubt, but thorny beyond all measure. I have 
elsewhere endeavoured (in the ‘‘ Weekly Register” of 
14 September, 1900) to account for this silence, but 
I dare not further trespass on your space to unfold so 
large and intricate a subject. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 


THE DESECRATION OF THE MING TOMBS. 
To the Editor of the SArTuRDAY 


Christchurch, Hants, 14 November, 1900. 

Sir,—The ‘“‘ Standard” of Wednesday the 14th inst. 
stated that ‘‘a small German expedition was to leave 
Peking on Monday forthe Ming Tombs, thirty miles north 
of the capital ” and then in a leader ‘‘ The argument for 
desecrating the tombs of the dynasty cannot be as 
urgent now as it was then (when the Legations were in 
peril). At the same time ministers and military com- 
manders on the spot are necessarily the best judges, 
and the work of obtaining satisfaction for the wrong 
done, and security for the lives of Europeans, must go 
forward without regard to the finer sentiments of 
civilised peoples.” 

Perchance the members of the Thsing (the present) 
dynasty are buried near the Ming Tombs—I know 
not—I have heard that the Dowager Empress has 
spent enormous sums on a tomb, which report should 
appeal to the commercial traveller. But I trust, 
Sir, that the Saturpay Review will allow a protest 
against the desecration of the tombs of a dynasty, 
that has nothing whatever to do with the present 
troubles in China. The Ming Dynasty was in power 
from the fourteenth to the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century, when it was overturned by the 
Manchus. To punish the Manchus it is proposed 
(and by now it may be a fait accompli) to destroy the 
Ming Tombs. Apart altogether from the question of 
the desirability of restoring peace in China with the 
least possible delay, which a course of action revolting 
to the religious convictions of the entire Chinese nation 
is not very likely to expedite, there is the question of the 
‘finer sentiments of civilised peoples” which the 
‘* Standard” says must be disregarded. One of these 
‘* finer sentiments” is summed up in the words—‘* We 
war not with the dead.” How barbarous and futile 
would it seem to an Englishman, if an invading enemy 
in the present year of grace wereto destroy King 
Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster, for instance, or 
the whole Abbey itself. But if the barbarity of this 
desecration of tombs will not appeal to those who con- 
sider ‘‘ the finer sentiments of civilised peoples ” out of 
place, possibly its futility will. To this commercial age 
the destruction of anything with a pecuniary value 
surely sounds insane ; and to the cultured the destruc- 
tion of any historic landmark is little less than a crime. 

Our civilisation must be but a thin veneer, if we 
mistake acts of vandalism for religious vengeance. 
The looting of the Summer Palace was an utterly 
uncivilised act—the destruction of the tombs entitles 
the perpetrators of a deed of such execrable bad taste 
to the full value of that title, ‘‘ foreign fiends,” one has 
seen quoted so often of late. 

At the least, such an act appears to me to fail when 
put to the test of Cuz bono? 

Your humble servant, 
H. Druitt. 


INDIAN IRRIGATION. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Junior Athenzum Club, London, 
26 November, 1900. 

Sir,—A paragraph in the Review for the 24th instant 
evidently relates to an article in ‘‘ Blackwood” for 
May by General F. C. Cotton, R.E., which does assume 
that every Indian river which flows inte the sea bears 
away potential wealth, and that all the rain which falls 
should be stored and used for agriculture. Of course 
like all brief statements this admits of exceptions, 
because many parts of India do not require canal irriga- 
tion ; while the gradual planting of trees by the Forest 
Department in the gathering grounds of the great 
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rivers of the peninsula will absorb much water now 
going out to sea at the first burst of the monsoon by 
regulating the flow. The main contention of the 
article is, however, that the capital outlay on the 
irrigation works (thirty-six millions sterling) is little 
more than what the value of one year’s crops raised 
under them would entirely repay. It has to be recol- 
lected that fine as those works are, they are all based on 
the old agricultural knowledge possessed by the natives, 
excellent in its way, the works having been commenced 
before the discoveries of Liebig in 1840. The efforts of 
scientific agriculturists like the late Sir James Lawes 
have not yet fully acclimatised them here, and tropical 
conditions in India are infinitely more difficult. 

One consequence of this is, that it has never yet been 
determined exactly what is the minimum amount of 
water that has to be supplied to any given district, or 
soil, of India, to make up for a periodical deficiency of 
rainfall, This minimum can only be ascertained by 
experimental farms in typical localities, and the amount 
must necessarily vary widely in sucha country. Another 
result of the uncertainty has been a tendency to 
supply instead of this minimum the maximum the 
natives would buy, at a season charge per acre 
irrigated, but this can hardly be called a limitation 
of nature. If a minimum quantity of water is to 
be used, some rough and ready means must be 
found for charging by the cubic foot, as for a town 
supply. In no other way can cultivators be got to take 
what a particular crop actually wants, and the irriga- 
tion works be placed on a commercial footing. - Any 
attempt materially to extend irrigation must be preceded 
by a map showing the tracts already irrigated and fairly 
secure, and those tracts subject to famine, and imper- 
fectly provided with irrigation. Such a map with topo- 
graphical features, and containing the levels of the 
railways and roads as well as those of the trigono- 
metrical surveys, does not exist. From the map it 
would then be possible to schedule out, district by dis- 
trict, how each could be given enough water artificially 
on modern agricultural principles to insure them against 
famine. 

In many cases, as is known already, impounding 
lakes can be made in the gathering grounds of rivers 
like the Kistna and Godavery to catch the burst of the 
monsoon (which is the water mostly lost at present). 
From these quick-flowing canals can be led on the 
contours of the country to the remoter districts. Even 
pipes may be employed as in West Australia, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and elsewhere, in the work of water 
distribution. It will at any rate be long before all the 
limitations of nature are reached; and when capital is 
at once replaced by the crops of a single year, it is 
evident that the conditions of Indian irrigation have 
only to be studied afresh to make its immediate and 
large extension on the new lines a very paying State 
investment. A. T. F. 


“THE GRITTE POULE.” 
To the Editor of the SAturpAy REVIEW. 


Gartmore, Stirling, 27 November, 1900. 


Sir,—Mr. W. H. Hudson, writing in your issue of 
last week, calls attention to the foolish and wanton 
destruction of the albatross, butchered, so to speak, to 
make a globe-trotting Englishman’s half-holiday. Mr. 
Hudson, in addition to being perhaps the most charm- 
ing prose writer in the English language of the present 
day, has done more good in his generation than any 
ten missionaries : than most social reformers (including 
even Messrs. Bax and Shaw who are dealing at present 
such apostolic knocks to one another in your columns), 
and than almost any minister of religion, I can recall 
to mind. In what he calls his ‘‘little protest,” so long 
ago as 1893 he lifted up his voice against the revolting 
barbarism practised by passengers and crews of ocean 
steamships upon that most harmless of creatures, the 
albatross. 

In last week’s ‘‘ Saturday ” he instances cases of cold- 
blooded cruelty, so barbarous and unfeeling that one 
can only ascribe them to some distorted form of eroto- 
mania. Can it be possible that for mere amusement 
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(the pretence of scientific joking is not to be sustained), 
for not less than ten days a Christian sea captain, no 
doubt duly certificated, and a whole ship's crew and 
passengers, deliberately tortured to death an unoffending 
fellow-creature. 

Let me recapitulate, for the benefit of all kindly pro- 
fessing Christians, his awful words. 

‘* One (albatross) after being ten days in the ice box, 
with the lower half of its body frozen hard, emitted 
groaning sounds, and on being taken out, it raised its 
head and gaped, and stared about with wide open 
living eyes: and that it continued in this state for two 
hours, after which it was strangled a second time, and 
put back in the ice room.” 

Now I want your readers to read, mark, and inwardly 
digest this. 

For ten long days, the liner steaming along, a float- 
ing palace, the passengers walking and flirting on the 
deck, the Christian Captain duly taking his altitude, 
and making twelve o’clock. The comfortable evenings 
in the smoking-room, the grog, the pipes, the jovial 
stories, and the talk of home. The rougher merriment 
of the crew, the songs, the ‘‘ shanties ” and the yarns 
round the fore-bitts. The Sunday with the “service 
of the Church of England” read by the Captain, or by 
some ardent-souled young missionary ; the tears rising 
to the tender-hearted women’s eyes, as to the har- 
monium they sang (in consecutive fifths) the hymn in 
which the assistance of the Almighty is implored for 
those at sea. All this, and no doubt talk unstinted about 
progress and humanity, with perhaps a member of the 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals on board 
the ship. All this, and all the luxury, the comfort, and 
refinement of the life of a great ocean steamship, on 
the decks, within the cabins; even in the forecastle ; 
the very ship’s dog with his three meals a day and 
scraps innumerable. 

All these things, and in the ice room, the unfortunate 
‘* gritte poule,” half strangled and left to freeze for ten 
long days. It must be some mistake, some awful 
nightmare. We, the English, the master race, the 
lovers of fair play, the kindly hearted, and not a soul 
to raise his vcice, to take compassion when his fellow 
God-created creature after ten days of hideous suffering 
‘‘emitted groaning sounds.” And then we read that 
the Captain intends on his return trip to commence his 
cruelties again, and that the owner of the ship, Sir 
William Corry, Bart., M.P., ‘‘takes a most lively in- 
terest in these investigations.” No doubt Sir William 
is a humane M.P. in ordinary life, no doubt his horses, 
hounds and servanis are all well fed, and cared for, and 
do him every credit, but surely his ‘‘ investigations ” 
merit at least a question in Parliament. 

Perhaps, though, he and his Captain would take 
advice, and that is, if they must try experiments, to 
leave the albatross alone, and try how long a Lascar 
sailor could endure the stoke-hole fire. 

This last investigation is quite as useful as the first, 
is not the least less barbarous, and whilst the albatross 
is a rare bird, Lascars are plentiful enough, and very 
cheap. 

Yours faithfully, 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE RODIN SUBSCRIPTION AND 
MR. BECKETT’S OFFER. 


We have pleasure in announcing that Mr. Ernest 
Beckett has joined the committee of the Rodin fund 
whose names were given last week. The original 
scheme has gone so far that a great part of the 
necessary sum has been secured ; moreover the list of 
subscribers includes a remarkable number of English 
sculptors and painters. It has been decided, therefore, 
that it would be a pity to supersede an expression of 
admiration so general and so gratifying to M. Rodin 
(over a hundred names are already on the roll); and 
subscriptions are invited to complete the sum necessary 
to purchase the St. John the Baptist. Mr. Beckett 
now offers to the committee, for the nation, a second 
figure. 
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REVIEWS. 
IN QUEST OF A FINE TASTE. 


“A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe 
from the Earliest Texts to the Present Day.” By 
George Saintsbury. In three vols. Vol. I.: 
Classical and Medizval Criticism. Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood. 1900. 16s. 


‘** True taste to me is by this touch-stone known— 
That’s always best that’s nearest to my own.” 


ad we tack on to the gay satire of Bramston a few ugly 

catchwords—our own environment, our own con- 
genital aptitudes—we arrive at a conclusion to which it 
is often difficult to refuse a rueful assent. Nine-tenths of 
the critics round us obviously hold their literary tastes, 
as most people hold their political views, by a sort of 
birthright of predilection, and Gilbert’s lines about the 
‘little liberal” are deeper than they seem. Yet we 
need not be contemptuous of our own likes and dis- 
likes because our personality makes ‘them’ what they 
are. Their very spontaneity is in their favour, nor, 
after all, need they be entirely untutored. Perhaps, 
too, a critic so catholic as to accept with equal en- 
thusiasm every good thing in literature would be a man 
magnified and non-natural—and might not get us to 
believe in him. That is the kind of compromise which the 
rising generations—oi dei Baoweic—never accept. Be the 
question only of kitchen ranges they want to hark back 
to Prometheus—and we are not surprised that Professor 
Saintsbury entering, as he tells us, on the career of a 
critic some thirty years ago should have cast about 
him for helpful treatises on criticism. Had it any real 
principles? How did our critical canons come ‘to exist ? 
And on what do they rest? Equally natural is it, when 
one comes to think of it, that*he found scant satisfac- 
tion. ‘‘The ambitious theories of Beauty and of 
artistic Pleasure in general, fascinating and noble as 
they appear, have too often proved cloud-Junos.” The 
author was in fact obliged to set out upon the quest 
himself—and this book is the story of it. We use the 
word story advisedly, for there is something rather 
artful and pleasing in the way in which the reader is 
made to feel that he is accompanying a seeker—a sort 
of ‘‘Coelebs in search of a Wife ”—nor is the interest 
lessened because we get to know in this first volume 
what kind of bride Ccelebs will choose at last. She 
will not, at any rate, be a cloud-Juno. 

Among the earliest writers who present themselves 
before this tribunal of inquiry are Plato and Aristophanes 
—for a great part of the ‘‘ Frogs” is neither more nor 
less than a slashing literary critique of Euripides. 
Some earlier criticism which has not come down to us 
seems to have concerned itself with the allegorical 
interpretation of Homer, or with Homer as a docu- 
mentary {storehouse of history, and can no more be 
called literary criticism than could Gladstone’s ‘‘ Juventus 
Mundi.” It is on record that Protagoras gave lectures 
on the poets, and we know that Xenophanes found 
fault with the anthropomorphism of Homer. We get 
in Xenophanes one of the earliest instances of that 
ethical pre-occupation which makes so much ancient 
criticism entirely beside the mark to a man who wishes 
to know not whether the critic thinks Homer anthropo- 
morphic or Herodotus ‘‘ malign” but whether and in 
what sense these authors wrote ill or well. It is not a 
question of worse or better. To ask whether Shelley was 
a better poet’ than Keats is as idle and odious to-day as 
such questions of comparison have always been. Their 
literary parentage, affinities, and quality, it is of interest 
to rote and record, and if in addition to this a Longinus 
ean, as it appears he did, persuade Gibbon and Fox 
that his criticism of an Homeric passage is as good to 
wead as Homer, he has reached as high an altitude as a 
critic may attain—an altitude in fact to our thinking 
rather perilous and Icarian. To write so is not to criti- 
cise, but 'to poetise about poetry in prose. But, apart 
from these flights, it is simply the criticism of style that 
‘urinquirer in this volume is always seeking and never 
finding. We may put it that the ancients would still be 
talking about the Malignity of Herodotus when what we 
wish to hear about is the Patavinity of Livy. 

It is not from Plato that much help can be expected. 
Plato and those who think with him invert a line of 
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Catullus and ‘‘ Musam furcillis praecipitem ejiciunt.” 
The attitude is not favourable to dispassionate study ; 
and though Plato may at times as in the ‘‘ lon” glorify 
the poet as a sort of half-angel and half-bird, he never 
quite loses his mistrust. The poet in fact was to be 
possibly patronised but certainly policed. Plato gives 
us ‘‘hopelessly vague enthusiasms about poetic beauty 
in the abstract, and elaborate polemics against Homer 
and Hesiod from a point of view which is not the 
point of view of literary criticism at all” and so 
from the Platonic sanctum our seeker after taste bows 
himself disappointedly out. Passing through Isocrates 
—ethical ‘‘as usual” and not literary—we come to 
Aristotle, of whom, by the way, who was it who-said 
that he hung very brilliant lamps half way down the 
Well of Truth? Aristotle, the acute and dispassionate, 
neither conducts, like Aristophanes, a particular 
polemic, nor speaks, like Plato, to the previous 
question, and he bequeaths us accordingly that durable 
kind of groundwork for future builders which he knew 
so well how to lay. On the other hand his library was 
very limited. If he had been able, says the author—and » 
who can doubt it ?—to compare the Divina Commedia 
and Shakespeare with the Iliad and A2schylus he would 
have remodelled his critical formule in many ways. 
Of Aristotle’s famous definition of tragedy which ends 
with the words—‘‘ through pity and terror effecting the 
catharsis of such emotions ”—the author justly observes 
that the first part is literary and the conclusion ethical. 
‘* You might almost as well define fire in terms strictly 
appropriate to physics and then add ‘ Effecting the 
cooking of sirlomms in a menner suitable to such 
objects.’” 

By standing thus with our author on the mere 
threshold of a fascinating inquiry—and our last quotation 
is from the forty-third page out of nearly five hundred— 
we hope we may have given our readers some idea of 
what that inquiry aims atand is. Ofthe author’s own 
critical ideals those who do not know them may form a 
good notion from his remarks on Varro—though, indeed, 
‘* passim ” would be a better guide-post. These pages 
are thickly sown with every kind of modern allusion— 
to such things for example as Matthew Arnold’s injustice 
to the English aristocracy or Seneca’s anticipation of 
the réle of Chadband. Professor Saintsbury’s general 
point of view is known already and it would be prema- 
ture to discuss it at length in connexion with this first 
of three large volumes. It is the point of view of a 
critic—perhaps we may say of a ‘verbal critic”—to 
whom, as to Longinus, ‘‘ words are the light of thought” 
—to whom the beauty of style is not doprixév, and who 
has no sort of love for the ineffectual enthusiast flapping 
in the void. To give the eternal is pendens of Stylist 
v. Moralist an interval of grim repose, and to turn toa 
matter of more immediate entertainment, those to whom 
the classics are not mere back numbers and dead letters 
will find much amusement in the many pages which the 
author unavoidably devotes to the Rhetoricians. The 
Rhetorician—under various names perhaps but ‘‘ unica 
semper avis ”—flourished of course for many a century 
from the Sophists onwards and his absurdities were 
great. As is truly said here, rhetoric in ancient times 
was ‘‘ almost the art of success in life.” 


‘* Blest as thou art with all the power of words!” 


“‘Vendere verba ”—to sell this power of words to 
somebody was as much the object of the Greek Sophist 
as to Cicero defending his ‘“ solliciti rei” or to the 
Roman composer of epic who insisted on being his 
own Clifford Harrison even during the hotter months. 
Professor Saintsbury, apropos of this predominance of 
oratory, observes in a passage which will doubtless 
excite debate that ‘‘ Oratory is after all the prose 
literature of the savage.” To those who may point to 
our English eighteenth century he replies that poetry 
was then in abeyance, prose-fiction and history fumbling 
and rudimentary, and philosophy not yet escaped from 
the strangling grasp of Locke. Whether or not we 
agree with this obiter dictum, we may all agree that 
‘*the utterly preposterous notion (as it seems to us) 
of trying a poet like Virgil by the rules of the rhetori- 
cian, classifying his speeches, pointing out his deft use 
of ‘means of persuasion,’ laying stress on the pro- 
prieties and felicities of his use of language according 
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to the rhetorical laws, taking examples of figures from 
him and the like ”—could only arise from an oratorical 
preoccupation which, as Professor Saintsbury says, 
was even stronger among the Romans than among 
the Greeks. We wish space allowed us to follow him 
further through the centuries, and we will say in con- 
clusion that those who can read books of literary 
criticism at all will find this particular book as amusing 
as any novel. 


NOVELISTS ON THE WAR. 


“‘The Great Boer War.” By A. Conan Doyle. 

London: Smith, Elder. 1900. 7s. 6d. 
**Tan Hamilton’s March.” By Winston Spencer 

Churchill. London: Longmans. 

R. CONAN DOYLE’S History of the Great Boer 

War is—with certain reservations—one of the best 

and most complete accounts that have yet appeared ; and 
is written in a free easy style. Errors there are, but they 
are of an unimportant nature and the natural result 
of an attempt to write history ere the story itself is 
complete. Many of tie battle scenes are admirably 
placed before us and with a marvellous degree of 
accuracy. Despite the fact that the course of an 
action has been told and retold by a dozen other 
writers, it is no exaggeration to say that Dr. Doyle 
has succeeded, as has none other, in bringing before 
one’s vision the actualities of scenes of bloodshed and 
strife. 

Having said as much for -the story of the war, we 
must hasten to add that it is simply deplorable that a 
clever and intelligent man such as Dr. Doyle could 
have allowed himself so far to be carried away by his 
egoism as to perpetrate such folly as his chapter on 
‘Some Military Lessons of the War.” It would be 
treating the matter too seriously to give instances of 
the crude notions and ill-digested schemes derived from 
camp gossip and grumblings which are here set forth 
with apparent gravity as ‘‘ deductions from the war.” 
He at least has the wit to style them ‘‘ hasty and 
superficial” notes! While these vapourings can only 
amuse by exciting the ridicule of educated people who 
have given thought to the important subject of national 
defence, they contain in them a most dangerous germ. 
Thousands of Englishmen are familiar with Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s stories, and not a few of these will in- 
evitably read and firmly believe his astounding fictions 
wespecting the rdle of trained and disciplined armies 
and the existence of a British fleet as factors in our 
home defence. Dr. Doyle appeals to ‘‘the fresh eye 
undimmed by prejudice or tradition” which he says is 
more likely to see clearly. In all serious cases, all 
«cases involving issues of life and death, we take 
it that experience, knowledge of the subject and skill 
must ever be the most important qualifications of the 
operating surgeon. The man with the fresh eye may 
be a very interesting person, but his services as a 
doctor would be of little avail unless he chanced to 
combine some knowledge of surgery with his skill at 
romancing. So in the case of a nation and its defences 
—a matter of life and death. Fresh eyes may be of 
great assistance in detecting abuses, but the fresh eye 
must belong to a person who has studied history and 
understands what he is talking about, which most 
assuredly our Doctor, judging him out of his own mouth, 
does not. 

Amid the mass of very general criticisms with which 
he closes his book there are duubtless several which 
are perfectly justified. But all of these, thanks to the 
war, are now familiar stories, not only to the army but 
‘to the public at large. What is gained by repeating 
‘them in this book, where they can only be discovered 
aby painful search amid a farrago of absurdities ? 

in ‘‘ lan Hamilton’s March” we do not come to Jan 
Hamilton until the eighth chapter, the first seven being 
occupied solely with Mr. Churchill. Strange that this 


‘stickler for apposite titles, who takes Lord Rosslyn ‘to 
‘task for ‘‘Twice Captured,” a title which at least was 
mot untrue, should think Mr. Churchill's wanderings 
can fitly be described as Ian Hamilton’s march! 
‘However, by way of compensation we are at ‘length 
‘given an exhaustive biography of the titular hero, én 
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which are included sundry details of his life which obvi- 
ously come from the highest source in such matters. 

Amongst the many burning questions that have arisen 
anent the conduct of the siege of Ladysmith, second only 
to the strange apathy displayed ‘by Sir George White, 
which caused him to be unknown even by sight to the 
majority of the gallant soldiers who defended the place, 
is the conduct of General Ian Hamilton. That he 
omitted to strengthen the section of defence com- 
mitted to his chargeis notorious. Mr. Churchill repeats 
the doubtful tale that the Imperial Light Horse, who 
were detailed to defend Wagon Hill, said that they pre- 
ferred to avail themselves of natural cover, in other 
words to place themselves on an equality with their 
attackers. ‘“‘VYhatever the rights of the question 
may be,” says Mr. Churchill, ‘‘it is certain that on 
6 January Ian Hamilton by ‘his personal gallantry 
and military conduct restored ‘the situation.” It should 
in fairness be added that he restored asituation which 
he himself had created, and that-only at a heavy cost of 
life. Mr. Churchill closes this panegyric of his hero 
by an assurance that the latter enjoys the entire con- 
fidence and affection of Lord Roberts. The most casual 
readers of the daily papers during the last six months 
will probably ‘have realised as much, since every success- 
ful move of the generals in other parts of the theatre of 
war—and more especially those of Sir Redvers Buller 
north of Ladysmith—is described as made possible 
‘owing to the dispositions of Ian Hamilton.” Mr. 
Churchill asks, ‘‘ Who can compete with Lord Roberts 
as a special correspondent ? ” 

The book is distinctly readable, but Mr. Churchill’s 
diagrams are not always clear and his map has 
the common fault of not showing places of tactical 
aud strategical importance freely alluded to in the 
letterpress. Dr Doyle, too, in the true spirit of 
the fictionist in a hurry, observes in his book that 
‘*The narrative which is interrupted by an eternal 
reference to ‘the map is a narrative spoiled.”” Readers 
of the ‘‘ Great Boer War ” need not however be alarmed 
at this, for by a judicious arrangement of his maps in 
the wrong part of the book and an equally careful 
omission of names of places referred to, he skilfully 
minimises the chances of-such interruption to his narra- 
tive. 


THE BEGINNING OF BRITISH INDIA. 


‘*A History of British India.” Vol. II. By Sir W. W. 

Hunter. London: Longmans. 1900. 16s. 
Bape volume bears melancholy testimony to the loss 

which literature has sustained by the premature 
death of its author. With him has perished the hope 
of a great achievement for which his unique knowledge 
of Indian history and his rare literary power eminently 
fitted him. "When he abandoned his first project of a 
complete history of India from the earliest Aryan period, 
there was reason to hope that Hunter would carry to 
completion the limited design which the present title 
expresses. Yet British India had scarcely begun to 
exist at the period which his work had reached when 
it was abruptly broken off. During the century 
which this volume covers the history of British 
India is the history of the Company of London 
Merchants trading with the East Indies. It wit- 
nessed to be sure the formation of the first trading 
settlements and the ‘first fortified positions on Indian 
soil and not a little fighting by sea and land which 
the English managed to mix up with their com- 
‘merce. But the territorial acquisitions were small and 
precarious. It is only at the close of the century that 
we can discern the first faint indications of the change 
which was to convert a mercantile body into a 
sovereign power. The course of events in India was 
largely and constantly influenced by the position of 
political parties in'England and the perpetual intrigues 
by which the ‘company strove to hold its own 
against both its commercial rivals and the conflicting 
elements in the Government from which its special 
privileges were derived. Accordingly throughout the 
greater part of this volume Hunter finds the scene 
sof this narrative in London while he traces the 
evolution of the company and the vicissitudes of its 
fortunes. He unfolds a page of history less known and 
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less attractive to the general reader than the doings of 
those adventurers who at the same time through peril 
and war carried their flag into the Indian seas and 
made their way to the Court of the Moghal. It speaks 
for the author’s power of lucid narrative that he has 
been able to invest the intricate and sordid dealings 
of courts and politicians with sustained interest and 
bring out with clearness the main lines of development. 
Created under a Tudor sovereign by the exercise of 
royal prerogative, the company had to struggle against 
the exactions of her successors. At the same time 
it was left to depend—and well for it that it was 
—entirely on its own resources. The very source 
and conditions of their existence deprived these 
royal monopolists of the national support by arms 
which was accorded to their Dutch and Portuguese 
rivals. They were exposed to the competition not 
only of chartered antagonists and of the private trade 
of their own servants but also of the many private 
adventurers who boldly snatched a share of their 
lucrative commerce. One of the later and greater of 
these interlopers, stigmatised in his unregenerate days 
as ‘* pyrate Pitt,” lived to serve the company as one of 
its ablest champions and after upholding its flag 
triumphantly through a stormy crisis returned home to 
supply the regalia of France with the Regency diamond 
and found a house which furnished England with two 
of her most illustrious statesmen. Strange indeed 
were the contributions of this sort which India and 
England interchanged even in those early days. The 
family of Cromwell gave two governors to Bengal 
while Milton’s progeny supplied the Madras church 
with a parish clerk whose descendants, if any still 
survive, are to-day the only representatives of the poet. 
All this time the company was struggling to maintain 
its foothold in India. No wonder that more than once 
the London directors were reduced to despair and had 
resolved to wind up their business when some sudden 
change of fortune encouraged them to persevere. It 
was impossible that the company could avoid being 
drawn into the struggle between King and Parliament 
which convulsed the nation. Turning from King to 
Parliament, it found small comfort there. In the 
long contest between Charles and the Commons it 
reached perhaps its lowest period of depression. 
Under the despotic rule of Cromwell its interests 
revived. The Protector, recognised the commerce of 
England as a national concern to be supported by all 
the forces of the State. The importance of the Indian 
trade did not escape him. He saw clearly that it 
could not be maintained without an organised and 
powerful force in the East. The national forces 
could not be spared for those distant seas. It 
was necessary therefore to uphcld a private organi- 
sation, wealthy and strong enough to protect itself. 
To this end he maintained the privileged com- 
pany, reconstituting it on a wider basis which 
assured it a fixed policy and a unity of interest. He 
brought its proceedings under State control while 
the price it paid for its monopoly passed into the 
national exchequer. The Restoration saw a return to 
courtly protection and courtly exactions. The history of 
the previous period soon repeated itself. Parliamentary 
interference was invoked by the enemies of the 
monopoly. With the revolution this took practical 
shape. The sympathies of William were with the 
progressive party and he chartered a rival corporation 
created by statute on broader lines. At this point 
Hunter’s narrative ceases but Mr. Roberts has carried 
on the history in an excellent chapter, outlined by 
Hunter, which brings it down to the union of the 
two companies under Godolphin’s award. The London 
Company of Elizabeth is transformed into the Com- 
pany of the Merchants of England and emerges in the 
new century as a national institution deriving its 
privileges from Parliament, subject to constitutional 
, control and entitled to the protection of the-national 
~ forces. 
The story of those who were meanwhile slowly and 
painfully establishing British influence in India is much 
~ ,more briefly told. Like a good ‘‘ Ditcher ” Hunter traces 
with some fulness the first beginnings of Calcutta and 
the eventful career of Charnock its founder. But the 
arly history of the settlements which crept east and 
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west along the coast, the conflicts and negotiations 
with native powers, the methods of trade and the 
exploits of the men who conducted those enterprises are 
given in little more than outline. No doubt this more 
attractive chapter was reserved for a later volume. It 
must now-remain a matter of regret that the life and 
performances of the English in India during this period 
have not been more fully told. 

Through the seventeenth century the company, which 
stood for England in the East, was only a trading body. 
With the break up of the Moghal Empire its mem- 
bers were compelled to abandon their old methods for 
a system they had always viewed with aversion. No 
longer protected by any central authority, they were 
forced to take measures for their own preservation, to 
acquire territory, to fortify their factories and defend 
them by a land force. This departure was followed 
naturally by the taxation of those traders and artisans 
who flocked for protection to the English settlements 
and a new source of revenue was disclosed. It came 
opportunely at a time when the spirit of the nation had 
declared for open trade and the doom of slow extinc- 
tion lay on the company’s commercial supremacy. We 
are at the beginning of British India whose amazing 
story will never be told by him who was perhaps more 
qualified to tell it than any who has yet entered the 
field of Indian history. 


CHRIST CHURCH. 


‘*College Histories: Christ Church, Oxford.” By 
H. L. Thompson. Londgn: Robinson. 1900. 
55. net. 


[* our undergraduate days we used to listen to the 
bidding prayer at the University Sermon with 
special interest when the preacher was a Christ Church 
man ; for it gave him an opportunity of expressing his 
views as to who was the founder of that estabiishment. 
Some boldly asserted it was Cardinal Wolsey ; others, 
Henry VIII.; more cautious spirits refused to commit 
themselves and simply mentioned ‘“‘the founder of 
Christ Church,” leaving their hearers to fill in the name 
according to taste or historical knowledge ; and of late 
years we think, pace Mr. Thompson, that this method 
of escaping from the difficulty has become more general. 
Yet, as the first chapter of this book shows, there 
can be no real doubt on the subject ; Christ Church is 
a Royal foundation and Henry VIII. is its founder. 
Wolsey indeed founded his ‘‘ Cardinal College” in 
1525 with money taken from suppressed religious 
houses, of which the Priory of S. Frideswide was 
one; but after his fall the college was totally sup- 
pressed and its lands dispersed. Henry in 1532 esta- 
blished a new college on the site of the Cardinal’s 
foundation and made use of the existing buildings ; 
and when in 1546 the Collegiate corporation was united 
with the recently created see of Oxford under the title 
‘* Ecclesia Christi Cathedralis Oxon: ex fundatione 
Regis Henrici Octavi,” the college revenues had to be 
provided out of new grants of lands and tenements. 

It was projected on a grand scale; the Dean and 
Chapter, who practically ruled the college till 1858, were 
to provide three public professors and one hundred 
students, besides twenty-four servants and officers, and 
twenty-four almsmen ; and from the first there seems 
to have been a number of students who were not on 
the foundation, but joined the house for the advantages 
of its teaching. Thus unlike many colleges, which have 
quadrupled their undergraduate members within living 
memory, Christ Church was always a large—and an 
aristocratic—society. 

Naturally, it was on the royalist side during the 
Civil war, and suffered accordingly under the Common- 
wealth ; it must have been a gloomy place then; the 
very headlines of Mr. Thompson’s pages make one 
shudder; ‘‘ Puritan Reforms” are followed by ‘‘ Flogging 
of Undergraduates” and ‘‘ Repetition of Sermons ;” 
and there was chapel (with the Directory instead of the 
Prayer Book) between 5 and 6 a.m. With the Restora- 
tion and Dean John Fell its palmy days came. Fell, 
Aldrich, and Liddell are the Deans who have left very 
visible memories of their reigns; in Fell’s time the 
north side of Tom Quad was finished, the Broad Walk 
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raised and planted, and Tom Tower added as a fitting 
receptacle for the great bell ; Aldrich was the architect 
of Peckwater; and under Liddell the Cathedral was 
restored, the Meadow Buildings—a very ugly block 
on a fine site—were built, and the new walk was 
made down to the Barges. .And more than in the case 
of any other college, the history of Christ Church 
is the history of its successive heads; Brian Duppa, 
Samuel Fell, John Fell, Aldrich, Atterbury, Cyril 
Jackson, Liddell—a college can afford to hold its head 
high when it numbers such men as those among its 
rulers. Aldrich was probably the greatest of them all ; 
theologian, architect (he built All Saints’ Church as well 
as Peckwater Quad), logician, herald, chemist, musi- 
cian, and a most charming character as well; like 
Bacon, he took all knowledge for his sphere. And 
second to him must come Cyril Jackson, avaé dvépav; 
Christ Church was more prosperous and powerful under 
him than it had ever been before, and he had wide 
influence outside as well as inside the University. Mr. 
Thompson shows, what indeed Cyril Jackson’s portrait 
in the Hall suggests, that he was a _ benevolent 
despot, able to inspire affection as well as respect. 
Passing from the rulers to the ruled we notice that 
in some of his features the undergraduate is eternal; 
in the expression of his joy or anger he does not 
alter from century to century. When Albertus a 
Lasco was entertained at Christ Church in 1583 
‘strange fireworks were shewed in the great quad- 
rangle, besides rockets and a number of such maner of 
devises.” Elizabeth lodged there in 1592; and then 
the senior members issued an edict forbidding scholars 
who could not be admitted to the Play in Hall to make 
outcries or ‘‘ undecent noyse ” about the Hall stairs or 
quadrangle. The undergraduates were very fond of 
play-acting, and certainly the Hall must have made a 
noble theatre ; but when Dean John Fell at a Christmas 
performance would ‘‘let nobody in but whom he 
thought fit, especially at the Hall or Refectory door 
. + . « windows were broken in the Hall and in Canter- 
bury College.” A particularly scandalous B.A. is 
charged in the Chapter minutes as ‘‘ one who fora 
long time made it his practice to disturb passengers 
through the College by raising at them, as they went, 
from his window, loud and uncivil clamours and 
hootings.” Yet manners mend as time goes on; 
drunkenness and riot are not entirely unknown in 
modern Oxford, but they are much more exceptional 
than they were; and we have hardly ever heard a 
college dean speak of the general conduct of his men 
except with praise and with pride. 

We have talked so long about Christ Church that we 
have no space left for Mr. Thompson’s book ; and we 
have hardly any criticisms to make on it; it is a 
good college history. 


A PHILOSOPHER ASTRAY. 


‘* A Year of Life.” By William Samuel Lilly. London: 
Lane. 1900. 6s. 

“T= is a very sad book; not that its scenes are 

affecting or that it has a single pathetic incident ; 
its sadness lies much deeper, for it is real, and unfortun- 
ately not a fiction at all. Is there a sadder sight than 
the great man who forgets himself? The moral of 
Hercules and Omphale will never be stale. It is 
impossible for anyone who has read Mr. Lilly’s philo- 
sophic and political works to toil through this ‘‘ Year 
of Life” without feeling pained for the writer. We 
have an extremely high regard for Mr. Lilly’s work as 
thinker and philosopher ; then how could we without 
unceasing regret see our philosopher and friend expos- 
ing himself to the ribaldries of the feather-brained fools 
that live on novels ? and the poignancy of the pain lies in 
the impossibility of saying that the crowd’s unsym- 
pathetic remarks would be irrelevant. Here we have 
an unusually powerful intellect applied to the manu- 
facture of a novel. The technique might naturally be less 
finished than in the hands of a professional novelist, but 
there would surely be something less stale, something 
better than the merely neat and null ; some invention, or 
some perception. But the first week, the first hour of 


the ‘‘ Year of Life” told just the same old story as 
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every other novel and did not tell it well. The same 
threadbare figures move across the page; not a 
recruit has been added to the company, not an incom- 
petent super withdrawn. Itis a Society story, of course ; 
(oh! the pitiful imitation of Society jargon; the 
poor attempts at smartness) nearly everybody has 
a title; there is the lovely girl, the supremely beauti- 
ful wicked woman; there is the blasé man of the 
world, who never did any work but of course took his 
double first at Oxford and got his Blue. This remark- 
able person, by the way, subsequently makes a 
European reputation as a politician by means of two 
articles in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review” or the ‘ Nine- 
teenth”! Thatis doubtless a very pretty compliment to 
Mr. W. L. Courtney or Mr. Knowles; but as a testi- 
monial to Sir Philip’s capacity it really won’t do. Then 
this trifler has an earnest friend, a German baron, whom 
the lovely and immaculate girl refuses for the sake of 
Philip, whom she adores and worships. Then the 
wicked woman intervenes and carries off Philip, in the 
fashion of Mephistopheles and Faust. The girl nearly 
dies ; but Philip returns just in time and marries her. 
Meantime another story goes on; a little heiress, and a 
little fool, Kitty Karsdale, greatly impresses a quinqua- 
genarian Duke, quite a decent fellow, whom Mr. Lilly 
unkindly and unnecessarily converts into an ass just at 
theend. Kitty and the Duke drive out together and 
have a spill; thereupon he remarks ‘‘ Kitty, my dear 
sweet child, what do you mean?” ‘I love you with 
all my heart.” ‘‘Kitty, my darling little Kitty!” 
Then they get married. A sermon on matrimony and 
a political speech complete the book. 

Is it not heartrending to find our philosopher repeat- 
ing the novelist’s conception of life: cooings, bill- 
ings, weddings, honeymoons, and the divorce court. 
We had long known that playwrights and novelists 
had no idea what a man or a woman was. It seems 
that a philosopher is in the same case. If Mr. Lilly’s 
book has a moral, and we are sure he meant it to have 
one, we suppose it is the very trite moral that most men 
who come under Society’s domination grow sick of it ; 
but they do not throw it off, for the obvious reason that 
were they strong enough to throw it off, they would 
have been strong enough never to come under it. We 
sincerely hope we may meet Mr. Lilly again, but never 
in the make-up of a novelist. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


‘“‘The Nineteenth Century. A Dialogue in Utopia.” 
By Havelock Ellis. London: Grant Richards. 
1900. 35. 6d. 

M® HAVELOCK ELLIS is not a popular writer, 

partly because he has the faculty of making his 
readers think, not always to their own satisfaction. 

‘* Life has always been perfect,” he writes, in this book ; 

and he is so satisfied with life in itself, with its natural 

energies and satisfactions, that he is rarely at all con- 

tent with what men have made of life. This book, a 

dialogue in Utopia, some thousands of years in the 

future, is the most personal statement which he has 
ever made of his discontent with society. It professes 
to be a defence of the nineteenth century against an 
objector; only the defence is more damning than the 
accusation. It is full of quiet humour, the humour 
which arises naturally out of the mere statement of 
facts, left to tell their own story; and the humour is 
never forced, is never allowed to become an artifice. 
The book loses, perhaps, in style what it gains in 
sincerity. It is a little formless, lacking, at all events, 
that form which would have been given to it by con- 
sistent irony or consistent earnestness. But there is 
originality in this apparently passionless statement of 
facts, by which one is frequently entrapped into con- 
viction, by so seemingly unconscious a logic in things 
themselves. When we are told in passing that 
‘‘ patriotism is a virtue among barbarians,” we receive 
the greater shock because the statement seems to be 
made apologetically. After a description of the fight- 
ing and exterminating instincts of the English race, 
together with their energy in preaching a gospel of 
peace, we are quietly told: “It is difficult not to 
believe that they were themselves the inventors of a 
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Gospel so obviously suited to their purposes.” Of 
the newspaper we read: ‘ Having first been 
established to sell news to its readers, it proceeded 
to use the news as a mere bait and sold its readers.” 
A witty image, by something more than a mere play on 
words, gives us the nineteenth-century theory of educa- 
tion : ‘‘ They educated their children with knowledge, 
much as they stuffed their fowls with food for the table, 
a purpose for which they sometimes used a special 
instrument. They recognised the identity of these two 
cramming processes, and used the same term for both 
alike ; their fowls they crammed for death, and their 
children for life.” The love of travel is thus explained: 
‘* Everyone was dissatisfied, everyone was anxious to 
abandon the discomforts in which he lived for the brief 
relief of greater discomforts in any other part of the 
world.” And the railway-train is accepted as the 
typical illustration and symbol” of the period: “It 
is clear how admirably this combination of mechanical 
ingenuity and rapid progression with dirt, discomfort, 
and passivity—-and the consciousness that their 
‘ progress’ would cut to pieces whatever got into their 
way—fulfilled the ideals of the nineteenth century.” 

But this is not a book to which justice can be done 
by quotation ; it is a book to be read straight through, 
and it can be read at a single sitting. Only in this way 
can its whole argument be realised, its whole teaching 
be learnt. For it is really something more than a 
destructive criticism, certainiy much more than a 
polemic. It is an appeal to nature against artifice and 
convention, to fact against theory, to the instinct for 
beauty against the instinct for material advancement. 
Something of its fine temper may be seen in a signi- 
ficant passage on the bad architecture of the nineteenth 
century. ‘‘ We have to remember, however, that it 
would be unreasonable to expect architecture from an 
age which had been inevitably rendered indifferent to the 
human body, except when its architectonic mechanism 
was unrecognisably swathed in hideous coats and petti- 
coats. For the human body is itself the supreme 
achievement of nature in overcoming triumphantly all 
those difficulties with which the builder is confronted. 
The people who felt only ignorance and indifference, or 
even shame, in the face of the achievement of Nature in 
arranging her balance and thrust, and building her 
arches, so that a perfect mechanism should result in 
perfect beauty, could never experience any craving for 
a truly vital architecture. They might crave more in- 
visible gifts of life, but not the supremely visible things.” 
There, in that recognition of the supremely natural 
quality of beauty, its organic meaning, we see some- 
thing of the frame of mind of a thinker who owes 
more to science than to art, but who never for- 
gets to look upon science as itself an art, at 
‘all events a possible art. He condemns the 
nineteenth century because the nineteenth century 
has got so far from nature, and thus from natural 
beauty. The fault seems to him to lie deeper than 
esthetics, to be rooted in life itself, in a false concep- 
tion of life, a wrong way of living. All our aim, he 
assures us, is to turn life into a means, rather than to 
accept it as an end; we heap up what we cannot use 
or enjoy, we search after what we can never know 
instead of investigating what we could probably find 
out ; in a word, we study the stars before we study 
man. It is not inappropriate that Mr. Ellis, who has 
himself done so much to study man, in his normal and 
abnormal conditions, should come to remind us of this 
forgotten truth. 


CLIMBING BOOKS. 
“Rock-Climbing in the English Lake District.” By 
Owen Glynne Jones. Second edition. London : 
Abraham. 1900. 20s. net. 
‘Scrambles in the Eastern Graians, 1878-1897.” By 
George Yeld. London: Unwin. 1960. 7s. 6d. 
T= admirable, and now almost classical, description 
of the chief Lake climbs which was produced in 
1897 by Owen Glynne Jones, still remains the prin- 
cipal climbing work on this district, and the rapid 
exhaustion of the first edition has fully justified the 
enterprise of the present editors in producing a second. 
Mr. Jones himself would have undoubtedly produced 
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this edition if he had still been alive, and would probably 
have added many more chapters of climbs performed in 
the subsequent years. It is not necessary to say: more 
of the book itself at present than that it is still an 
absolutely indispensable companion to anyone who 
climbs in the Lake District for the first time. A 
melancholy preface has now been added in the form 
of a memoir of the author, who perished on the 
.Dent Blanche last year in an attempt to climb the 
north-west ridge. Mr. W. M. Crook, the late editor 
of the ‘‘Echo,” has taken the work in hand, and 
he has performed it with great tact and judgment, 
He describes briefly and effectively the extraordinary 
career of this passionate pilgrim of the heights, from 
the day on which he climbed the Pillar Rock with 
him in 1890 until that dreary morning, which we 
remember only too well, when the fragments of what 
was once Owen Glynne Jones were slowly carried 
down from the heights to the village of Evolena., 
Into those few years Owen Glynne Jones crowded a 
most extraordinary amount of climbing. The re- 
cord reads like a wonderful crescendo of effort, 
culminating in that sudden, silent, tragedy on the 
Dent Blanche. There is in the life-story of these 
great climbers some strange touch of idealism, of 
effort after the unattainable, of war against the limits 
of Nature. Their life is a kind of A®schylean tragedy, 
a modern story of Prometheus. Take the record of 
his last few weeks of life. Jones had traversed the 
High Alps like a devouring lion, insatiable of peaks. 
He seemed to possess seven-leagued boots. He had 
ceased to be content with one mountain in a day, or 
even two. In one day he traversed the six chief 
points of Monte Rosa. On another he climbed in 
twelve hours the Petite Dent de Veisivi, the Grande 
Dent, and the Dent Perroc. On yet a third he traversed 
all the peaks of the Aiguille Rouge. Then came the 
Mont Blanc de Seilon in one day—the Pigne d’Arolla 
in another—and, finally, the fatal expedition up the 
Dent Blanche. The most experienced climbers will 
read this record with amazement. Such achievements 
must have meant not only skill but pace. They must 
have meant also that the pace was gradually increased, 
until less and less value was attached to that slow, 
silent attention and circumspection which are indis- 
pensable to safe climbing. We fear that to this growing 
laxity must be attributed the strange, unaccountable 
hand-slip of the leading guide which led to the final 
catastrophe. If we admit this, we must reluctantly 
admit also that Owen Glynne Jones is not to be taken 
as a model in climbing. He was a marvellous pioneer, 
an extraordinarily sure and skilful crag-climber, a 
cautious and patient leader in difficulties. But his 
zeal devoured him. He had the passion that kills. 
He entered on that course of record breaki 
which marked his last few years of climbing, and it 
proved his doom. It was a grievous pity. He was too 
good a climber to be thrown away in such a manner. 
If he could have learnt moderation, he might have 
survived for that tour to the Himalayas after which he 
always yearned. 

‘* Scrambles in the Eastern Graians” is a very 
different book. There is no tragedy init. Mr. Yeld 
has to give us just the pleasant chatty narrative of 
the season’s climbing, not forgetting the incidents of 
the journey, and with no painful effort after origi- 
nality. It is just such a work as a dozen members of 
the Alpine Club could produce. It is genial and 
sunny : it describes many plucky doings with admirable 
modesty: the only thing that it lacks is the great 
atmosphere—the atmosphere of the mountains and of 
the heavens above them. 


SIX NOVELS. 


‘‘The Mantle of Elijah.” By I. Zangwill. London: 
Heinemann. i900. 6s. 

Mr. Zangwill has devoted more than four hundred 
pages to the delineation of what he considers 
Hooliganism in high politics. His Mr. Broser is a 
stalwart Radical from the Midlands who develops after 
a course of office into a brutal Imperialist. He is also 
so arrant a cad that in reality he could never have 
weached the Cabinet. Really, as a volitical satire, the 
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thing is absurd. The author’s dislike of war-fevers has 
perverted his literary judgment and destroyed his 
humour. To this political adventurer is mated a 
feminine prig of the first water, who had hoped that on 
Broser might descend the mantle ineffectually worn by 
her father, an old-fashioned philosophic Radical. 
The only entertainment in the book is provided by the 
heroine’s half-insane and ill-bred mother, whose deeds 
and words prove that Mr. Zangwill has studied, like 
Dickens, the possibilities of a nagging woman. Mr. 
Zangwill walks delicately past most of the pitfalls 
surrounding the path of the novelist whe will give his 
characters courtesy titles, but the problem of the correct 
style of an earl’s daughter married to the younger son 
of a marquis overpowers him. The book does not 
derive any benefit from a handful of cheap jests and 
outworn epigrams. 


“ Antony Delaval.” By Geraldine Hodgson. London: 
Macqueen. 6s. 


The hero of this novel is perhaps best characterised 
by a passage in which he speaks of the book he is 
writing. ‘* Don’t you knowit is one of those fat brown 
books, marked twelve and sixpence net at the bottom 
of the back. Public libraries, and a few ambitious 
honour men, and specially honour women, buy them. I 
send a copy tothe Master, and another to my old tutor, 
Dickenson. There is a little paper inside, that flutters out 
as they open it, ‘With Antony Delaval’s compliments.’ 
And then they both write mea letter, beginning ‘ My dear 
Delaval,—We always knew,’ &c., &c. ; ‘and now this 
comes to show us not only that our hopes were not 
misplaced, but’ &c., &c. . . . And then after that little 
comedy, Cosmos gets holds of the book and reviews it 
with great solemnity. . . . And then Philosophy comes 
down like a ton of bricks on Cosmos, and informs their 
critic that the portion of the work he has condemned 
- + + must revolutionise the psychological view of 
ethics and the ethical view of psychology. And I get 
paid and they get paid, and nobody is a penny the 
worse.” This is poor stuff but there are some good 
things in the novel, and some perplexing ones. 


“The Heart’s Highway.” By Mary Wilkins. Lon- 
don: John Murray. 1g00. 6s. 

Miss Mary Wilkins’ new book is not all tenderness 
and faded ladies, gentle spinsters with a fragrant charm 
that suggests hoary lavender, or blushing maidens 
whose coquetries are demureness itself. Quite the 
contrary, indeed. Her Mary Cavendish is a high- 
mettled lass of fine courage, whose home is in the 
troubled Virginia of the seventeenth century. She did 
not hesitate to smuggle powder and shot into the 
country when her loyal grandmother thought the cases 
contained ‘‘ my scarlet cloak, my tabby petticoats and 
blue brocade bodice, my stockings, and my satin shoes 
and laces.” Later on, when a maddened little crowd 
resisted tyranny and cut down the young tobacco 
plants, she rode among them and cheered them on with 
cries of ‘Remember Nathaniel Bacon!” Miss Mary 
Wilkins somehow just misses the virile note. She is 
hardly convincing when she writes in the person of the 
hot-headed young tutor: sweetness and gracefulness, 
the distinctive qualities of her style, cannot be kept out 
of it. She may be tired of being condemned to the 
oe tender and appealing order of character. 

he fact remains that she can draw it to admiration. 


**A Detached Pirate.” By Helen Milicete. 
Greening. 1900. 6s. 

Odd and puzzling as the title of this book is, it is 
not so mystifying as the character of the rebellious 
heroine! Young and beautiful she is, of course, and 
so everything is to be forgiven to ‘‘ Gay” Colonel 
Gore’s wife, for after all it was only the dull routine 
of everyday life that roused a spirit of strong contention 
in her. It is not so hackneyed as most of the ideas of a 
novelist to make a man fall in love a second time with his 
own divorced wife, and in the midst of all the trouble- 
some scrapes her perversity has brought her into, to 
stand as her secret and truest safeguard. The story is 
told in a series of letters from the heroine herself to 
her dearest friend and it would all be really very funny 
if it were not so absolutely impossible and absurd. 
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**Joan Brotherhood.” By Bernard Capes. 
Pearson. 1900. 6s. 

* Joan Brotherhood” narrowly misses being a power- 
ful book. Unfortunately its power vanishes frequently 
into incoherency and mere declamation, and once at least 
into the merely horrible. It is the story of a beautiful 
girl who is rescued from the sea by an old sailor whom 
she calls ‘‘daddy.” The other characters include a 
neurotic clergyman and a monied cad. Joan and 
“Daddy” dream dreams and when the money comes 
that should bring the substance of those dreams, it 
brings ruin instead. ‘‘Joan Brotherhood” is more 
noteworthy because of its promise than by reason of its 
performance. 


“‘The Love that Lasts.” By Florence Warden. 
London: Ward, Lock. 1900. 3s. 6d. 

It is not very clear what happens to the love that 
lasts or whose love it was or how long it lasted. In 
fact, nothing is particularly clear except that Miss 
Florence Warden sets forth valiantly to make our flesh 
creep and does not quite succeed. The method suc- 
ceeded, years ago, in ‘‘The House on the Marsh,” but 
some touch of impressiveness in describing horrors has 
left the author of that gruesome tale. She is now, 
alas ! a little wearisome with her purposeless tragedies 
of guilty inhabitants of secret rooms, ferocious husbands 
and Perseus lovers. The book in hand is an average 
and rather depressing specimen. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“On the Banks of the Seine.” By “A. M. F.” 
Longmans. 1900. 

Remarkable from first to last are these twenty biographical 
and descriptive sketches : as original and absorbing evidence 
of the great Napoleon’s last painful interviews with Josephine 
and Hortense, and chiefly of the terrible time experienced by 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette after they had been brought 
back to Paris with the poor little Dauphin from Varennes, they 
stand distinguished, alone. It was the author’s privilege to 
hear through her parents or friends news of the most intimate 
character ; in her youth she had every opportunity of storing 
up knowledge of Court life gained through distinguished 
personages ; and she now succeeds in making the very most 
of her remarkable reminiscences. Perhaps “A. M. F.’s” most 
remarkable acquaintance was “La Dame Blanche,” or “ Sister 
Louise,” whose mother held a prominent position at Louis XVI.’s 
Court. To her she is indebted for a wonderful description of 
the massacre of the gallant Swiss Guard, and a vivid picture 
of Paris at that appalling moment. It was in “La Dame 
Blanche’s” clothes that the Dauphin left for Varennes ; and 
Sister Louise’s description of the night on which the flight took 
place is as exciting as her account of those shameful days 
when the Dauphin (then Louis XVII.) lay dying in prison is 
harrowing. Then, there is a chapter on the “ Conciergerie ” 
which shows the misery of the prisoners during Robespierre’s 
reign and their dazed delight at hearing that the head of the 
“best hated man in France” had fallen ; a brilliant character 
sketch of the “Old Guard” who fought at Waterloo and dreamt 
of the great Emperor incessantly when a pensioner in the 
Invalides ; and a number of other sketches so full of interest, 
so utterly new, that it would be impossible in the short space 
we have at our disposal to give even a fair idea of them. No 
book of this description, in fact, deserves more praise and more 
recommendation. It contains not a single dull page ; and is, 
moreover, admirably written. 


“Glimpses of Old Bombay and Western India.” By James 
Douglas. London: Sampson Low. 1900. 205. 

“Fort St. George, Madras.” By Mrs. F. Penny. London: 
Sonnenschein. 1900. 10s. 6d. 

Bombay is not so rich in either old records or in historical 
names and recollections as Calcutta, though the western pro- 
vinces were, as Mr. Douglas puts it, the playground of Welling- 
ton and Clive. To these great names he is able to add that of 
Nelson, whose connexion with Bombay it was one of his triumphs 
to establish. A less respectable mariner, whose connexion with 
the island city healsotraces, is Captain Kidd. In these researches 
Mr. Douglas has left few sources of information unexpl 
outside the purely official records which must still have many 
treasures to yield. He has collected a quantity of curious 
matter bearing on every side of the private and public life of 
Europeans in Bombay during the early part of the century, and 
he has recorded it in pleasant and readable fashion, doing a 
signal service to times fast passing into oblivion. These 
glimpses are full of mournful interest for those who only 
know the strenuous plague-stricken Bombay of this decade 
and learn that they were born too late for a Bombay 
of easy pleasure in old Oriental style; a Bombay of two- 
and-sixpenny rupees of rapid fortunes and short lives 
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or early retirement ; a Bombay of the “ Summerhead ” and the 
* Conjee Cap ;” a Bombay of Mackintosh, Malcolm, Elphin- 
stone and Frere, of Sterne’s Eliza, of the sons of Robert Burns 
and the parents of Carlyle’s Kitty Kirkpatrick. Here as else- 
where in India in those days the predominance of Scotchmen 
is remarkable. The author has taken the opportunity of 
collecting a number of miscellaneous writings which have no 
particular connexion with Western India. They might more 
appropriately have been kept for a separate volume. But they 
all deal with Indian matters and people whom India has wholly 
or half forgotten. They are curiously scattered over the world, 
these names. Many a scrap of quaint and curious lore will 
repay the reader of Mr. Douglas’ volume. 

Mrs. Penny’s interesting and readable book on the early 
history of Fort St. George, the headquarters of the Madras 
Presidency and the earliest of our permanent settlements in 
India, also contains a great deal of quaint and curious informa- 
tion concerning the early settlers in India and their life there in 
the seventeenthgand eighteenth centuries. The associations 
which cling round a place that counted among its residents 
Hastings, Wellington, Clive, Coote, Charnock the founder of 
Calcutta, Pirate Kidd and “ Pirate” Pitt the ancestor of Lord 
Chatham and exploiter of the great Pitt diamond, besides a 
host of other names, form a quarry of material which the writer 
has worked with discrimination and skill. Familiar names 
turn up in unexpected places. Madras was in its earliest years, 
as it is to this day, the home of official and social scandals and 
they afford some of the most racy passages in this narrative. 


“ History of Rhodesia.” By Howard Hensman. London and 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 1900. 

Mr. Howard Hensman has been at considerable pains to 
complete this most interesting story of a romantic land. 
Ancient and modern meet in Rhodesia, and what the 
Pheenicians, or whoever they were, of whom little trace save 
the ruins of their buildings remains, did thousands of years ago 
the Briton is doing to-day. Rhodesia has, thanks to the 
splendid defence of Mafeking, figured less in the war than 
might have been expected. Its progress has no doubt been 
retarded, but with the restoration of peace its claims will again 
come prominently to the front and Mr. Howard Hensman’s 
work will be timely. He writes with enthusiasm, and has a 
full meed of admiration for the work of Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
whose “ one fault” he says “should not be allowed to outweigh 
all the benefits he has conferred on the Empire.” Mr. 
Hensman’s style is not unpleasant notwithstanding his weak- 
ness for the split infinitive and such phrases as “extend exten- 
sively.” These things however do not rob the book of its 
value as history. 


“The Odyssey.” Prose translation by Samuel Butler. London : 
Longmans. 1900. 75. 6d. 

Mr. Butler is the originator of the amusing—he calls it the 
startling—theory that the Odyssey was written by a woman 
who concealed her identity under the name of the charming 
Nausicaa. We remember the book in which this theory was 
first expounded being published about three years ago, but as 
this is a long time to remember a joke, unless it is a very good 
one, we had forgotten it until the appearance of this translation 
of the Odyssey, which is intended to carry the joke still 
further. We do not suppose that “those who cannot read the 
original” will care anything for the theory; and if they read 
the translation they will not think very much of the Odyssey, 
and will prefer the romances of the modern lady novelists. For 
the more venerable lady’s style we may quote the following : 
“ When he heard the noise of the men bustling about, he jumped 
up on a sudden, and forgot all about coming down by the main 
staircase ; so he tumbled right off the roof and broke his neck, 
and his soul went down to the house of Hades.” What feminine 
grace ! 


An event of no small interest in the history of Scottish 
journalism will be the centenary of the “ Dundee Advertiser,” 
on 16 January, 1901. The proprietors of the journal have 
ge a commemorative number to be issued on 4 Decem- 

r. The history of the “Advertiser” during the century is 
also the history of Dundee, and the record will afford an idea 
of the difference in the commercial and social conditions which 
obtain to-day and obtained in the year when Dr. Stewart 
boldly faced the difficulties, which must have appeared almost 
insuperable, of launching a paper to counteract the work of the 
“ Edinburgh Courant” and the “ Aberdeen Journal.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Les Deux Etreintes. By Léon Daudet. Paris: Fasquelle. 
1900. 3f. 

On the first page of this novel M. Léon Daudet refers to his 
heroine, Henriette, as a “jeune fille.” And yet she is twenty- 
five ; and declares immediately that will should give way to 
passion. That,in fact, is her philosophy. After such an ulti- 
matum, we expect Henriette to betray her excellent fiancé, 
Claude, who has her esteem but not her love. And when 
Maurice Dellenoy—a fascinating journalist and musician— 
appears, we are not disappointed. Indeed, the meeting sur- 
passes our expectations—for Henriette does not hesitate, does 
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not defend herself: the intrigue begins at once. Up to now 

“Les Deux Etreintes ” threatens to be foolish ; but no sooner 

does M. Daudet start his analysis of Henriette’s character, pro- 

duce pages from her diary, follow her from place to place, hint 
at an awakening, than the book becomes at once interesting, 

Of plot, there is very little ; M. Daudet only attempts to show 

how, after a while, Henriette struggles; but how Maurice—a 

selfish and clever “mondain”—maintains his hold over her, 

Wherever Henriette goes, Maurice follows : and Henriette—in 

spite of her good resolutions—falls again and again. Claude, 

the fiancé, at last understands the situation ; but pardons Hen. 
riette. She, however, cannot make up her mind to part with 

Maurice. Claude watches; Claude again grows suspicious, 

while Henriette—who now recognises his virtues and realises 

her weakness—determines (during his absence) to end the 
intrigue by going South. Maurice follows, however; 
again Henriette falls —but afterwards she seeks consola- 
tion in a convent and comes forth cured. So, Henriette 
abandons her philosophy; puts her hand in Claude’s. So, 
Maurice goes back to journalism and music. Since the story 
is infinitely subtle, it is difficult to analyse it shortly. No one 
will have much sympathy for either Henriette or her lover ; but 
their characters are so well portrayed, their intrigue is described 
so strongly yet never offensively, that M. Daudet may be con. 
gratulated on having written a powerful book. His sketches 
of Henriette’s father and godfather—venerable sages—of 

Claude, a coming sage, and the littérateur, d’Aprileux, are 

admirable ; and, when M. Daudet describes a visit to London, 

he spells the names of the streets rightly and discloses a certain 
knowledge of the place. 

Ou Giovannino ou la Mort! By Mathilde Serao. Translated 
from the Italian by G. Hérelle. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
1900. 3f. 50c. 

We have only to find fault with the title of this book of short 

stories. It suggests sensationalism: leads one to expect a 

(Continued on page 604.) 
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Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 5 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
DAMAGE BY LIGHTNING AND EXPLOSION 
OF COAL GAS MADE GOOD. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered by this OLD-ESTABLISHED OFFICE 
may be obtained on application to 

WM. COUTTS FYFE, Secretary. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED. 


33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Funds exceed - . £2,385,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £400,000. 
Policies issued under the Ordinary, Modified Tontine, and Mortuary 
Dividend Systems. 
How to take care of the Children. Write for special Pamphlet to 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 
ANNUAL INCOME at the rate of £660,000. 
CLAIMS PAID exceed £2,800,000. 


Over £227,000 added to Funds during the two years and 
eight months ended December 3ist, 1899. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
Gentlemen able to infl good busi will find the Company’s agency 
terms very remunerative. 


Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 
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ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D. 1714. 
Head Office—81 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


Accumulated Funds, £3,500,000. Subscribed Capital, £450,000, 
Annual Income, £1,000, 5 


Moderate Premiums. Extended Free Limits. 
Interim Bonuses. Liberal Conditions. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. Non-Forfeitabie Policies, 
Fire Manager—W. G. WILKINS.  Sub-Fire Manager—A. F. BAILEY. 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. (Esrastisuep 1808.) LIFE, 


CAPITAL £1,200,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. —The valuation at 31st December, 1899, 
showed INCREASED PROFITS, INCREASED PREMIUMS, 
INCREASED FUNDS, REDUCED EXPENSES. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates. Liberal Conditions. 
Prompt Settlement of Claims. . 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated A.D. 1720. 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS 
AND EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY. 
Curer Orrick: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS EXCEED £4,500,000. CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £40,000,000. 


FIRE, 
INSURANCES ARE GRANTED AGAINST LOSS OR ee & 4 FIRE on Property 
of almost every description, at moderat 
LIFE. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED 
Absolute Security. Large B miums. 
ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. 


Insurances against Employer's Liability and Personal Accidents are now granted. 
on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. | 


Accumulated Funds, £11,500,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1, 423,000. 
More than One-half of the Members who died during last Sep- 
tennial period were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithetendiag 
that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit 
rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition 
of about 50 per cent. to their Policies. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


LANGASHIR 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 
CAPITAL - - - THREE MILLIONS. 
Paid-up Capital and Funds, as at December 31, 1899, £1,618,404. 


London KING WILLIAM STREE 
West-End Office : REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Indisputable World-wide Life Policies. No Restrictions. 
Fire Insurances in all parts of the World. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY INSURANCE at Moderate Rates on the 
erits of each Case. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, General Manager. CHARLES POVAH, Sué-Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED £38,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. stent Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall,” S.W.; and ¢ 
Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, 300,000. T 


‘settee E. COZENS SMITH, General Manacer. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 
President, RICHARD A. McCURDY. 


A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 


An Income of £35 a year for Lite; Payment at Death 
of £1,000, or £1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of 
£65 5s. each, and a Loan up to &950O during Life, for 
each £1,052 12s. deposited. 

The distinctive Advantages offered by the Mutua Lire may be inferred from 


the fact that, of the total payments made, nearly £106,000,000, over 
£60,000,000 Sterling has been paid to Living Policyholders. 


All Policies now issued by the MuTuat Lire embody conditions of guaranteed 


AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 
INSURANCE FREE OF FURTHER CHARCE ; ; 
LOANS; LIBERAL CASH SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


FUNDS EXCEBED ..... £62,000,000. 


Heap Orrick ror THE Unitep Kincpom : 


16, 17 & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


Apply for full Prospectus to W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application. 


LiFe, 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Accumulated Funds - - - £15,000,000 
Annual Revenue - - - - £1,600,000 

All belonging to the Members, omens, See the Whole Profits realised are 
ivided. 


LONDON: 28 CORNHILL and 5 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Policies issued during 1900 will receive two full years’ Bonuses at next Division of 
Profits as at December 1901. 


GRESHAM 
women LIFE OFFICE 


NOVEL and ATTRACTIVE forms of ASSURANCE, APPEALING 
SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine INVESTMENT 
wih FAMILY PROVISION. 

PROSPECTUS containing full Table of Rates for the above, and other new 
features, on application to 

JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established 1834. 


LARCE RESERVES. LOW PREMIUMS. 
LARCE ANNUAL CASH BONUSES. 


ASSETS, £7,250,000 


For 40 years the Annual Reductions of Fistelens on With-Profit Policies of six 
years’ standing have equalled 
45 PER CENT. of the ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 


LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONS PURCHASED, 
OR ADVANCES MADE THEREON. 


Chief Office :—1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established 1826. 


Funds 2£4,200,000. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LARGE COMPOUND BONUSES. 


LOW PREMIUMS. 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS. 


Head Office: 35 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
London Office: 1 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
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beautiful maiden indignantly telling a cruel father that it must 
be Giovannino or Death! And it calls up a picture of 
Giovannino, devoted and noble, as strong as a gladiator, and 
just as fearless. True, Clairette—who lives near Naples with 
a harsh stepmother—does quote the title on many occasions ; 
but she is not hysterical. On the other hand, Giovannino is a 
scoundrel, and would marry Clairette because she is to inherit 
her stepmother’s wealth, gained by usury. And so Giovannino 
makes up to the stepmother, who is flattered ; and makes love 
to her as well ; and embraces her just as Clairette opens the 
door. And—so Clairette prefers death to Giovannino. Simply 
and charmingly told—admirably translated also—this little 
story is the most charming in the book; but “Trente pour 
Cent ”—a tale that deals with the rise and fall of certain bogus 
banks in Naples, and the misery that ensues—and “ Jamais 
Plus,” another strong sketch, are both capital examples of the 
Italian author’s delicate and polished talent and style. 


Garat. (1762-1823.) By Paul Lafond. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. 1900p 7f. 5oc. 

Garat belonged to “ce petit peuple qui saute et qui danse 
au sommet des Pyrénées,” and he was Marie Antoinette’s 
favourite singer, and so sought after, so famous, that the Queen 
sent a carriage and six to fetch him to Court. There, he sang 
divinely ; and cracked jokes; and enjoyed himself, and 
amused everybody. He even set the fashion in clothes, and 
was an authority on elegance and beauty. He triumphed, in 
fact. Carefully yet brightly, M. Paul Lafond relates the career 
of this favourite ; at the same time he has many an intimate 
glimpse to give of Marie Antoinette’s brilliant throng, and 
more than one tragic episode to relate when the Court vanished. 
Garat, always lucky, did not suffer during the Revolution ; and, 
with the Directorate, occupied his old place. But when the 
Bourbons returned, Garat was growing old ; his voice left him, 
and he died in a melancholy enough manner after having led 
an amazing life. Although M. Lafond’s book contains over 
350 large and closely-printed pages, it is entertaining from first 
to last. In fact, we have never come across a gayer biography ; 
and cordially recommend it to all who can be entertained by 
an account of Court life under Marie Antoinette. 


La - go By Henri Lavedan. Paris : Calmann Lévy. 1900. 
3f. 

The first of these sketches—the most charming in the book— 
is entirely free from M. Henri Lavedan’s usual risky gaiety. 
The plot is slight ; indeed, it centres round a “ vieille fille” who 
harbours tender memories of her first valse and also, in spite of 
her age, regains her vigour when teaching her young nephew 
how to dance. The nephew proves an adept pupil—gains, in 
fact, by moving gracefully, the hand of the girl he loves. 
the theme is thin, the treatment of it is strong. M. 
Lavedan lays his scene in the country ; and his descriptions of 
the old house and furniture are masterpieces of delicacy. An 
idea of his descriptive powers may be gained from a striking 
passage in the story which has to do with an old, old piano. 
“Tl était si perclus,” writes M. Lavedan, “si lassé, si usé, si 
fini et & bout de cordes et de laiton, qu’il ne rendait plus que 
des notes chevrotantes et fliitées, ainsi que la voix d’une grand’- 
mére. Dés qu’on appuyait un tant soit peu sur ses pédales, il 
gémissait encore comme si on lui efit marché sur le pied. . . .” 
The rest of the sketches, and the five or six dialogues at the 
= of the book, are excellent examples of M. Lavedan’s 

umour. 


Le Chéteau de la Galette. By Henri de Villebois. 
Fischbacher. 1900. 3f. 50c. 

A charming if somewhat trifling story. Jacques—a young 
man who has failed in France—starts for America ; and, on the 
boat, he meets Jeanne, who is also in quest of fortune. They 
become friends. When the stars shine, they chat happily on 
deck. They land, take train, together ; but an accident on the 
line leaves them stranded near a peasant’s house. There, to 
— the peasant, Jacques cooks a galette ; and the peasant 

nds it famous. When Jacques says good-bye to Jeanne, he 
resolves to bake galettes ina town. And he hires a shop ; and 
he makes money—the galettes become renowned ; everybody 
eats galettes. Jeanne, however, has not prospered ; but when 
she meets Jacques again, she consents to marry him. And so 
they return to France; and buy a country house ; and call it 
“Le Chateau de la Galette.” Both Jacques and Jeanne are 
charming characters, charmingly portrayed ; while the descrip- 
= passages in the book are written in a most graceful 
style. 


La Marine et le Progrés: les Luttes de Avenir par la 
Science, par les Millions. By MM. M. Loir et G. de 
Coqueray. Paris: Hachette. 1900. 3f. 5oc. 

In spite of its somewhat pretentious title, this account 
of the organisation of the French and other fleets is simple. 
Indeed, the authors, in their preface, explain that they only 
wish to instruct those whose knowledge of naval matters 
is primitive; and so they discuss warships, cannon, 
and machinery. Officers in the French navy themselves, 
they naturally clamour for improvements, referms, and, of 
course, new and amazing ships. But, unlike most of their con- 
fréres who publish books, they are not particularly pessimistic, 


Paris : 


The Saturday Review. 


1 December, 1900 


and do not make their criticism monotonous by producing an 
endless array of documents and statistics. There is, in fact, 
nothing to be said against MM. Loir and de Coqueray’s work ; 
nor, however, is there much to be said in favour of it. 


LEchelle de Jacob: Vision. By Prince J. Lubomirski. 
Lemerre. 1900. ‘6f. 

Frankly must we confess that we fail to understand all this 
eloquence. Prince Lubomirski has written 421 pages, and 
sought the illustrations (entirely mediocre) of “ Tofani” to. 
accompany them. Neither the author nor the artist can en- 
lighten us as to what he means. Yet we have done our very 
best. 

Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 Novembre. 3f. 

There are several articles of importance in the current 
number. The Duc de Broglie concludes in “ Le Dernier 
Bienfait de la Monarchie” the story of the foundation of the 
Belgian kingdom and its neutralisation. M.de Wyzewa deals 
with Navalis in a paper full of knowledge and appreciation, 
Those who read the criticism passed by the SATURDAY REVIEW 
on Lord Salisbury’s unfortunate outburst at the Guildhall after 
Mr. McKinley’s re-election will follow with interest M. Charmes’ 
remarks on the same subject in his “ Chronique de la Quin- 
zaine.” M. Charmes finds the Premier’s speech “ prodigieuse- 
ment expressif,” as indeed it was, but he anticipates too striking 
an effect for his words in America. In any case they have had 
a striking effect in Europe. 

Revue de Paris. 15 Novembre. 2f. 5oc. 

Further and last scraps of Thackeray’s life come from 
Madame Darmesteter. Again we have to say that, to anyone 
who has the slightest knowledge of a complete biography, this 
one will prove exasperating and wholly insufficient. Once 
more we have to deplore that the author has not turned to 
criticism (a task she might have undertaken with moderate 
success) instead of describing the enthusiasm that was provoked 
by “Vanity Fair” and Thackeray’s other works. At times, 
moreover, Madame Darmesteter’s: style assumes that ghastly 
briskness soinvariably employed by the reporters of the halfpenny 
press. An able article on President McKinley by M. Achille 
Viablate, and an admirable translation of a short story 
(“ Montes le Matador”) from the English of Mr. Frank Harris, 
are interesting contributions. 

Revue des Revues. 15 Novembre. tf. 30c. 

Occasionally this review asks the opinion of distinguished 
personages on questions that most interest them : and publishes 
the replies. This time several deputies discuss whether 
they should be paid for their services in the Palais Bourbon, 
and also whether their remuneration should be increased. 
Some are generous enough to declare that their fees should be 
abolished ; while others—among them, M. Léon Bourgeois, of 
Peace Conference renown—protests that a deputy’s necessary 
expenses demand and deserve far more than the present allow- 
ance. The discussion, however, is not likely to settle the 
problem one way or the other. The “ feuilleton” by Henri 
Sienkiewicz is admirable ; while the reviews of French books 
at least bear the stamp of sincerity. 


“Travail,” Zola’s last novel, and the second of the series 
entitled “ Quatre Evangiles ” (which, by the way, will consist in 
all of “Fécondité ; Travail ; Vérité ; Justice”) is to appear 
shortly in feuilleton form in the “ Aurore.” 

We have also to acknowledge the following books and maga- 
zines :—-Le Trésor de Pétrossa: Etude sur lOrfévrerie 
Antique, ouvrage publié sous les auspices de sa Majesté le Roi 
Charles ret de Roumanie.” Paris: Rothschild ; “La Philo- 
sophie de la Longévité.” Paris: Schleicher; “La Revue 
Britannique ;” “La Revue Bleue.” 


Paris : 


For This Week’s Books see page 696, 


‘*The standard of highest purity.””—TuHe Lancer. 


COCOA 
Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 
Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘“‘CADBURY’s is, with- 
out question, the favourite Coeoa of the day. For 
Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 
nothing superior to be found. 


CADBURYS COCOA is a ‘Perfect Food.” 
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‘TI can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” q 
The ‘‘ Major” in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT - from. 4 gs. 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, 3s. 
NORFOLK SUIT - 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PURE PREVENTS MANY 
BRAGG VEGETABLE CHARCOAL ILLNESSES. 

The continued and conatnatins§ increasing recommendation of this preparation by 
the medical profession should be a sufficient guarantee of its purity and efficacy. 
Were further roof wanting the Lancet and Analyst's reports would be perfectly 
convincing. Tn valuable in Fevers, Diarrhoea, Liver Disorders, Sleeplessness, In- 
digestion, and all troubles of the stomach and bowels, absorbing all impurities 
and gm the system perfectly pure. No one who takes it constantly need fear 

olera. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, in Tins, 1s., 2s., and 4s. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL POWDER, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES, in Tins, is. 13d. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL TABLETS, in Tins, 1s. 14d., the most agreeable form 
of this popular remedy. Sold by all Chemists. 


—=Egypts peeriess coniribution 


GIANACLIS 
CIGARETTE 


NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


BENSON’S 


WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


opTainaBLe on over pian or 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


OF £1 AND UPWARDS, AT CATALOGUE CASH PRICES. 
With Immediate Full BENEFITS. 


BENSON’S £25 
“FIELD” WATCH. 


In Hunting, Half-hunting, or Crystal Glass, 18-ct. gold 
cases, £25 ; or in silver cases, £15. 
ORDER FORM and CATALOGUE with full details 


of this and all other Watches, Clocks, Jewels, Plate, and 
Cutlery, obtainable on ‘‘THE TIMES” Novel Plan, 
Post Free. 


Mention Review when writing. 
Steam Factory: 62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


SPA, BELGIUM. 
Ideal Winter Resort, within 12 hours of London. 


Dry and Invigorating Climate. Sheltered Position. Magnificen 
CASINO always open. Hunting, Skating, Shooting, 
Toboganning. Frequent Concerts. 

Excellent Hotel Accommodation on inclusive tariff from 6s. daily . 


Foridetails apply to—M. JULES CREHAY, CASINO, SPA. 


“AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT.” 


' A PERFECT Made in 3 Sizes 
FLOW of 
INK which 
Contributes 
immeasurably 
to Celerity 
and Comfort 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
93 qa. E.C.; 95a Re ont St., W., LONDON. 
xchange Street, HESTER. 
BRENTANO'S. 37 Avenue Paris. 


Dr. J. M. Barrie says, ‘* What I eall the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other.” 


+ LB. SAMPLE TIN, 2/3; POST FREE, 2/6. 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. 


OR AGENTS. 


THREE CHEERS FOR THE 


RED, 
WHITE 
& BLUE 
COFFEE. 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary 
Coffee. 


EPPS'S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 
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DAVID NUTT, 


57-59 LONG ACRE. 


JUST ISSUED. 
“TO FIGHT HOOLIGANISM.” 
THE BOYS’ CLUB IN THEORY 


AND PRACTICE. A Manual of Suggestion for Workers. By B. Paut 
Neuman. With Supplementary Chapters, by A. oa President of the 
Amateur Gymnastic and Fencing Association; E. M. S. PiLkincTon, 
Manager of the St. Andrew's Boys’ Club, Westminster; and T. E. Gray, 
Instructor to the St. John’s Gymnasium, Holloway. Crown 8vo. 180 pp. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Contents :—Existing Organisations (Continuation Schools, Boys’ Brigades, 
&c.); The Theory of the Boys’ Club (Membership, Government, &c.); The Cost 
of the Boys’ Club (Maintenance, Premises, &c.); How to Secure Workers; How 
to Start a Club. 


POPULAR STUDIES IN MYTHO-.- 


LOGY, ROMANCE, AND FOLKLORE. Issued under the General 
Editorship of Mr. Atrrep Nutt, Past President of the Folklore Society ; 
Author of “ Studies on the end of the Holy Grail” and “‘ The Voyage of 
Bran.” Each 16mo. 6d. net (7d. post free). 


1. CELTIC AND MEDIAZVAL HISTORY. By Atrrep 


Nutr. 1899. 


2. FOLKLORE: What it is and what is the good of it. By E. S. 
HARTLAND, F.S.A., President of the Folklore Society. 1899. 


3. OSSIAN AND OSSIANIC LITERATURE. by 


ALFRED NuTT. 1900. 


4. KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. By Jessie L. 


WESTON. 1900. 


5. THE NATIONAL POETRY OF THE FINNS. By 
Cu. J. BILtson. 1900. 


6. THE FAIRY MYTHOLOGY OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By ALFrep NuTT. 1900, 


7. MYTHOLOGY AND FOLKTALES: their Relation and 


Interpretation. By E.S. HARTLAND. 1900. 


8. CUCHULAINN, THE IRISH ACHILLES. By 


ALFRED NUTT. 1900. 


9. THE RIG VEDA. By E. VERNON ARNOLD. 1900. 


This series is intended to impart, in a concise and accurate, but thoroughly 
popular manner, information concerning the subjects of which it treats. Each study 
gives a broad survey of the theme, unembarrassed by notes or references. Biblio- 
graphical append are provided for those who wish to carry the study of these 
subjects further. 


WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN. 


By Ernest Seton-THompson, Naturalist to the Government of Manitoba ; 
Author of “‘ Birds and Mammals of Manitoba,” &c. With 26 full-page Plates, 
and upwards of 200 text and marginal Illustrations, from drawings by the 
Author. Square demy 8vo. Printed on hand-made paper, and handsomely 
bound, cloth, top gilt. 6s. net. 

Contents: Lobo, the King Wolf of Currumpaw—Silverpot : The Story of a 
Crow—Raggylug : The a of a Cottontail Rabbit—Bingo: The Story of My 
Dog—The =n Fox—The Racing Mustang—-Wully : The Story of a Yaller 
Deg—Redruff : The Story of the Don Valley Partridge. 

_ %e* Of this valuable masterpiece, the only firsthand Study of Wild Animal Life 
in all Literature, over 50,000 copies have sold in the United States and in 
Great Britain in less than two years. 


LA Selection from the above, comprising four y the Stories: 


THE STORY OF A COTTONTAIL 


RABBIT, AND OTHER ANIMAL STORIES. Crown 8vo. 145 pp. Four 
oe Plates and numerous marginal ‘Illustrations. Fancy cloth, gilt top. 
38. 6d. 


A WOMAN TENDERFOOT. By 


Grace GALLATIN Seton-Tuomrson. With Drawings by Ernest Seton- 

pson, E. M. Ashe, Ch. Ed. Hooper, Rob. Wagner. Square 8vo. 
profusely illustrated and bound in specially designed cloth cover, 6s. net. 

add In this volume Mrs. Seton-Thompson gives a vivid and humorous account of 


her experiences whilst accompanying her h in the wildest districts of North 
America. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GREENWOOD: 


the Language ; the Superstitions ; the Customs; the Folklore: the Birds ; the 
Trees ; the Parson : the Poets ; the Novelist. By Ggorce Morey, Author 
of “‘ Leafy Warwickshire,” &c. With Photogravure Frontispiece and Chapter 
Heading by Caroline Watts. Square 16mo. 312 pp. Printed on Hand-made 
paper, cloth, gilt top, ss. net. 


ACOMPANION VOLUME TO MISS HURLL’S “ MADONNA IN ART.” 


HEROINES OF THE BIBLE IN 
ART. By Ciara Erskine Ciement. Crown 8vo. 361 Printed on 
Hand- P; i ispi -page Repro- 
“ftom Masterpieces o Cloth, gilt 27 

net. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Helena Faucit—Lady Martin (Sir Theodore Martin). 
tos. 6d. net. 

James Macartney, M.D.,‘F.R.S. : a Memoir (Alexander Macalister), 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

Life of the Emperor Frederick (Edited from the German of Margaretha 
von Poschinger by Sidney Whitman). Harpers. 16s. 

The Life of Abdur Rahman, Amir of Afghanistan, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 
(Edited by Mir Munshi Sultan Mahomed Khan. 2 vols.) 
Murray. 32s. 


Blackwood. 


CHRISTMAS Books, 
Conversion, The, of Miss Caroline Eden (Maude Egerton King). Dent. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Pathfinder, The, or the Inland Sea (Fenimore Cooper). Macmillan. 
6d. 


2s. 6d. 

Songs of Near and Far Away (E. Richardson). Cassell. 

Story-Book of the Shah, The ; or Legends of Old Persia (Ella C. 
Sykes). Macqueen. 

FICTION. 

Stringtown on the Pike: a Tale of Northernmost Kentucky (John Uri 
Lloyd). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

Madame Bohemia (Francis Neilson). Macqueen. 6s. 

Pharaoh’s Daughter and Other Stories (Wm. Waldorf Astor). Mac- 
millan. 6s. 

From Valet to Ambassador (Philip Treherne). Sands. 35. 6d. 

The Ivory Bride (Thomas Pinkerton). John Long. 6s. 

Britain’s Greatness Foretold: The Story of Boadicea, the British 
Warrior-Queen (Marie Trevelyan). John Hogg. 6s. 

Derrymount (Bella Carter). Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 

Studies in Style (W. H. Helm). Heinemann. 35. net. 

Foes in Law (Rhoda Broughton). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Sway of Philippa (J. B. Patton). George Allen. 

Son of Judith (Joseph Keating). George Allen. 

A Woman’s Burden (Fergus Ilume). Jarrold. 6s. 

The Lady of Robertval (Jean Delaire). Sands. 35. 6d. 

The Luck of Private Foster (A. St. John Adcock). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

Elmslie’s Drag-net (E. H. Strain). Methuen. 6s. 

Love of Comrades (Frank Mathew). John Lane. 35. 6d. 

Vanity : the Confessions of a Court Modiste (** Rita”). Unwin. 6s. 

The Adventures of Tyler Tatlock (Dick Donovan). Chatto and 
Windus. 35. 6d. 

A Boer of To-day (George Cossins). George Allen. 6s. 

Straight Shoes (G. G. Chatterton); Yoland the Parisienne (Lucas 
Cleeve). Jobn Long. 6s. each. 

The Story of Ronald Kestrel (A. J. Dawson). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Soul of the Countess (Jessie L. Weston). David Nutt. 35. 6d. 


net. 
The Monk Wins (Edward H. Cooper). Duckworth. 6s. 
The Adventures of a Journalist (Herbert Cadett). Sands. 3s. 6d. 
The Journal of a Jealous Woman (Percy White). Nisbet. 6s. 
Talks with Barbara (Elizabeth Knight Tompkins). Putnams. 
The Luck of a Lowland Laddie (May Crommelin). John Long. 6s. 
The Romany Rye (George Borrow). John Lane. 2s. net. 
The Day of Wrath (Dr. Maurus Jokai). Jarrold. 6s. 
Hate, the Destroyer (Norman Silver). Ward, Lock. 3s. 6a. 
Hero of Romance (Richard Marsh). Ward, Lock, 6s. 
Villa Rubein (John Sinjohn). Duckworth. 6s. 
‘* As a Watch in the Night” (Mrs. Campbell Praed). Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 
HIsTory. 
A Literary History of America (Barrett Wendall). Unwin. 16s. 
The ‘‘ Times ” Historyjof the War in South Africa, 1899-1900 (Edited 
by L. S. Amery. Vol. I.). Sampson Low. £3 35. five vols. 
The History of the Romeward Movement in the Church of England, 
1833-1864 (Walter Walsh). Nisbet. 10s. 6d. net. 
LAw. 
The Companies Act, 1900 (Francis Beaufort Palmer). Stevens and 
Sons, Limited. 6s. 
NATURAL HIsTORY AND SPORT. 
How the Garden Grew (Maud Maryon). Longmans. 65s. net. 
Life and Sport on the Pacific Slope (Horace Annesley Vachell). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 
Our Bird Friends (R. Kearton). Cassell. 5s. 
Thomas’ Hunting Diary, 1900-1901 (Edited by T. F. Dale). ‘* Land 
and Water.” 2s. 6d. net. 
ScHOOL Books. 
A New Practical Method of Learning French Colloquially (L. B. 
Meunier). Philip. 2s. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
What is Heat? and What is Electricity? (Frederick Hovenden). 
Chapman and Hall. 6s. 
THEOLOGY. 
A Soldier in Christ’s Army (A. C. Champneys). Bell. 2s. 6d. net. 
Called to Fight (Caroline M. Hallett), Gardner, Darton. 2s. 
Transvaal as a Mission Field (The Rev. Edwin Farmer), Gardner, 
Darton. 2s. 6d. 
The Second Epistle to the Thessalonians (Rev. G. W. Garrod). Mac- 
millan. 2s. 6d. net. 
An Introduction to the New Testament (Benjamin Wisner Bacon). 
New York : The Macmillan Company. . 6d. 
Happy Suffering—La Bonne Souffrance (Francois Coppée. Trans- 
ted by Catherine M. Welby). Rivingtons. 35. 6d. 
Thoughts of a Free-Thinker. Black. 1s. 6d. net. 


(Continued on page 698.) 
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The Saturday Review. 


STANDARD BOOKS 


FOR THE LIBRARY. 


By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION 


OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. 


£ 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS,- WITH LAYS 
OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. In One Volume. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the 
“Lays.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, SPEECHES, AND 


POEMS. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. 


Illustrated by G. Scharf. Feap. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

BIJOU EDITION. 18mo. 2s. 6d. gilt top. 

POPULAR EDITION. Fcap. 4to. 6d. sewed ; 1s. cloth. 
Ilkustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
ANNOTATED EDITION. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE FALL OF 


WOLSEY TO THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 12 vols. 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. ' 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
_ CENTURY. 

CABINET EDITION. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 

POPULAR EDITION. 3 vols. crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, and 


other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
OCEANA; OR, ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 


With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CHSAR: A SKETCH. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: A HISTORY OF HIS LIFE. 


1795-1335, 2 vo's. crown 8vo. 7s. 1834-1881, « vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of 


Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Or separately. 
Part I. 6s. 6d. Part. II. 4s. 6d. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND HISTORY OF | THEORY OF ETHICS AND ETHI- 
PHILOSOPHY. CAL SYSTEMS. 


THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 8vo. 15s. 
THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8vo. 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

LOGIC. Part I. DEDUCTION. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


Part II. INDUCTION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


By the Right Hon. WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s. ; 
Vols. III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s. ; Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s. ; Vols. VII. 
and VIII., 1793-1800, 36s. 

CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

IRELAND. 5 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus 


to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE’ OF 


THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Character. 8vo. 
ros. 6d. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession of 


James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo. 
6s. each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. 


4 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND PRO- 


TECTORATE. 1649-1660. Vol. I. 1649-1651, with 14 Maps, 8vo. 21s. 
Vol. II. 1651-1654, with 7 Maps, 8vo. 21s. Vol. III. (/ the Press.) 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 


378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


since the Accession of George III., 1760-1870. 3 vols. 8vo. 18s. 


By the Rey. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 


Period I. MEDIZEVAL MONARCHY. a.p. 449-1485. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Period II. PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Period 111. CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

Period IV. The GROWTH of DEMOCRACY. 1 7-1880. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, FROM THE 


GREAT SCHISM TO THE SACK OF ROME, 1378-1527. 6 vols. 
crown 8vo. 6s, each, 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND, 


FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES, 


Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist 
in Literary Composition. By PETER Mark Rocet, M.D., F.R.S. Recom- 
posed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author's Notes, 
and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, Joun Lewis RoGer. Crown 8vo. 
tos, 6d. 


JUSTINIAN. 
_ THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN. With English 


Introduction, Translation and Notes, by the late Tuomas Co_ttetr SanparR’ 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Ninth Edition, Revised and Corrected (1898 


8vo. 18s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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J M DENT & CO THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
‘TRAVEL. 
.| Golden Ti Descript f Ceylo d its Great Tea Ind 
MY BIRDS IN FREEDOM AND CAPTIVITY. (Henry Ws Cave) Sampson 
By the Rev. HUBERT D. ASTLEY. VERSE. 
With 22 Photogravures from Drawings by the Author, and numerous Headpieces. Wings (Ethel Ashton). Kegan Paul. 35. 6d. net. 


Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
There is also a Large Paper Edition, limited to 100 Copies, printed on hand-made 
Fader: and with dopleate ints of some of the photogravures in tints and others on 
ee. The price of this Edition may be obtained from the Booksellers. 


*,° T book is not intended to be a scientific treatise on ornitho! , but 
embodies the author's personal experiences of the pleas nr ee By keep- 
ing of various birds can give. lt SPE 

HUNTING. 


By J. OTHO PAGET. 
Forming a volume in the Haddon Hall Library. With 6 Photogravures and other 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
Lorp _Rippiespa_e, in the Saturday Review, writes : ‘** Hunting,’ says Mr. 
Paget, ‘is a sport on which the last word will never be spoken.’ I fear that he is 
igh.’ Se let me sincerely congratulate him on what he has had to say about it 
. Asa miidleaged stager I closed with I closed with regret a book I read with pleasure.” 


FLORENCE. 
By EDMUND G. GARDNER. 


(Forming a volume of the Medizval Town Series.) With Illustrations by NELLY 
Ericusen. Fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—' We recall few, if amy, works of a similar kind which contrive to 
bes 54 y so complete a picture of a historic city—its history, politics, art, literature, 
ts 


spiritual life.” 
THE HOLLY TREE & THE SEVEN POOR 


TRAVELLERS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Photogravure and Text Illustrations by C. E. Brocx. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A NEW STORY by the Author of “Studies in Love.” 


THE CONVERSION OF MISS CAROLINE EDEN. 


By MAUDE EGERTON KING. 
With a wee Frontispiece by C. E. by C. E. Brock. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The TRUE ANNALS of FAIRYLAND 


Edited by WILLIAM CANTON. Parr I. 
THE REIGN OF KING HERLA. 


With Frontispiece and Title-page in Colours, and about 150 Illustrations by 
Cuartes Rosinson. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Westminster Gasette.—“ A very beautiful volume......Stories and pictures 
together make up one of the prettiest children’s books of the season.” 
AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE will be SENT ON APPLICATION. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE NEW DICKENS. 
“One of the finest editions ever published.” 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS 


NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION) 
ill be completed in 21 Volumes, square crown 8vo., 
PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH, 
TWO VOLUMES BEING ISSUED MONTHLY. 
The first four Volumes now ready. Volumes 5 and 6 ready 
December 15th. 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION, Tse Worn says, 


* JUDGING FROM THIS VOLUME (Pickwick), 
SHOULD BE 

ONE OF THE FINEST EDITIONS OF DICKENS'S 
WORKS EVER PUBLISHED. 

BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON EXCELLENT PAPER, 
AND OF MOST COMFORTABLE AND CONVENIENT 
SIZE, THE FIRST VOLUME IS IN EVERY WAY 
WORTHY ALIKE OF ITS BRILLIANT AUTHOR 
AND OF THE FIRM BY WHICH IT IS ISSUED.” 
Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL ARE THE ONLY PUB- 
LISHERS WHO CAN ISSUE A COMPLETE EDITION OF 
DICKENS'S WORKS, AND 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION comprises 
THE WHOLE OF DICKENS’S WRITINGS. 
ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS ARE GIVEN 
PHIZ, CRUIKSHANK, SEYMOUR, WALKER, LANDSEER, 
MACLISE, LEECH, MARCUS STONE, CATTERMOLE, LUKE 


— ONES 

BY CHARLES GREEN, MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, 

MAM & FURNISS, F. H. TOWNSEND, JULES GOOD: 
&e. 


THE VOLUMES ARE PRINTED FROM TYPE ESPE- 
CIALLY CAST FOR THE EDITION 
A — A FRONTISPIECE PRINTED IN 


FULL TWELVE-PACE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 
CHAPMAN and HALL (Ltd.), London. 
698 


Odes (Laurence Binyon) Unicorn Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Professor, and Other Poems (Arthur Christopher Benson). John 
Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Building World, The (Vol. IX.). Cassell. 45. 6d. 

Campaign Pictures of the War in South Africa (1899-1900). Letters 
from the Front (A. G. Hales). Cassell. 6s. 

England Expects— But ! mongers Without Gloves, written by Strong 
Imperialists). Macqueen. 2s. 

Handbook to East Africa and Uganda (John B. Purvis). Sonnenschein, 

2s. 6d. 


e- we Kept the Flag Flying (Donald Macdonald). Ward, Lock. 6s, 
In the Web of a War (H. F. Prevost Battersby). Methuen. 

Kruger’s Secret Service (By ‘‘ One Who Was In It”). Macqueen, 
Life of Paris, The (Richard Whiteing). Murray. 6s. 

Lives of the Painters, Sculptors and Architects (Giorgio Vasari. Vols, 


4, 5, and 6); The Golden Legend, or Lives of the Saints (William, 


Caxton. Vol. 7); Sintram and his Companions and Aslai 
Knight (La Motte Fouqué) ; Ivanhoe (Sir Walter Scott, 2 ve 
Temple Edition. London: Dent. 1s. 6d. net each. 

Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London (Edited by H. R, 
Dumville). Sampson Low. Is. 

Reflections on the Origins and Destiny of Imperial Britain (J. A, 


Cramb). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 
Royal Navy List Diary and Naval Handbook for 1901, The. Witherby 
and Co. 3s. net. 


Rulers of the South, The: Sicily, Calabria, Malta (Francis Marion 


Crawford. 2 vols.). Macmillan. 21s, net. 


- Side-Lights on Great Problems of Human Interest (R. S. Kirk), 


Williams and Norgate. Is. 


Sleeping Beauty and other Prose Fancies (Richard Le Gallienne}) 


John Lane. 5s. net. 
Sparks from Camp Fires (Captain Creagh). 
Vathek (William Beckford). Gibbings. 


Chapman and Hall. 6s. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Vision of Dante Alighieri, The (Translated by Henry Francis Cary., 


Part. I.). Methuen. 1s. 6d. net. 
Woman Tenderfoot, A (Grace Gallatin Seton-Thompson). Nutt. 
6s. net. 
Wooings and Weddings in Many Climes (Louise Jordan Miln}) 
Pearson. 16s. 
Worcester, the Cathedral and See (‘‘ Bell’s Cathedral Series”). Bell, 
6d. 


Is. 6d. 
Works of Shakes 


re, The:—The Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet 
(Edited by E 


ward Dowden). Methuen. 35. 6d. 


REVIEWS AnD MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER :—The Universal Maga- 


; The Illus- 
3 Pears’ Annual, 


zine, Is.*; The English Illustrated Magazine, 
London News, 1s.* ; The Sketch, 15.* 


; Harper's Magazine, 1s.* ; The Century Illustrated Maga-. 


iat 1s. 4d. ; Macmillan’s Magazine, 1s. ; Fortnightly Review, 
2s. 6d.; St. Nicholas, 1s.; The School World, 6¢.; Temple 
Bar, 1s. ; L’Humanité Nouvelle (Novembre), 1fr.75 ; Longman’s 
Magazine, 6d. ; The Studio (November), 1s. ; The World, 
Harper’s Magazine, 1s.* ; The Humanitarian, 6d. ; Blackwood’s 
Magazine, 2s. 6a@.; The Monthly Review, 2s. 6a. ; Cassell’s 
Magazine, I5.* ; ; The Nineteenth Century, 2s. 62. ; The Strand 
Magazine, Is. *; ; The Sunday Strand, 6a.* ; The ‘Wide World 
Magazine, 6d.* ; The Captain, 6d.* ; ; The Contemporary Review, 
2s. 6d. 


Magazines marked thus * are Christmas Double Numbers. 


— 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
£a 4s 


Quarter Year 9 8 & wo OF 

Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 

Manager, SAT 77 Y REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 

Strand, London, W. 


in the event 6 z& od ai, being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIE he’ Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places abroad :— 


ce The Lib 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
sceeececcees Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque, 
Le Kiosque Mi Michel, Boulevard des Ca 
Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des 
.+-Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. 
--..Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue del la Madeleine. 
W. H. Kil, J 
ry Gerol: ,8 8 Stelansplate. 
Loescher & Co., Corso 
... Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
«+-Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra, 
Schick’s Library. 
The Anglo- Bookselling 
The International News Com ny, 83 1 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 23 \ ashington Street. 
ToRoNTO, CANADA ...... The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
Moxrreat, Canapa _....The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
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The Saturday Review. 


— 


Messrs, LONGMANS & 60.’s List. 


Just Published, 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE DOCTRINE OF HOLY COMMUNION 


AND ITS EXPRESSION IN RITUAL. Report of a Conference held at 
Fulham Palace in October 1900. Edited by Henry Wace, D.D., Chairman 
of the Conference. 
The following is a list of those who were present at the Conference :— 

The Rev. W. H. Bartow, D.D. The Rev. W. C. E. Newsoxrt, M.A, 

_ Rev. H. E. J. Bevan, M.A. The Rev. A. Rospertson, D.D. 
C. Bice, D.D. The Rev. T. Armitrace Rosin- 
son, D.D. 

The Rev. W. Sampay. 

Mr. P. V. Smiru. 

Viscount The Earl of Sramrorp. 

The Rev. H. C. G. Moute, D.D. The Rev. H. Wacs, D.D. 


NEW VOLUME OF HUNTER’S INDIA. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. By 


Sir Witson Hunter, K.C.S.1., M.A., LL.D. 
’ Vol. II. To the Union of the Old and New Companies under the Earl of 


Godolphin’s Award, 1708. 8vo. 16s. 
THE BARONESS DE BODE, 1775-1803. 


The Strange Experiences of an English Lady oe. the French Revolution. 
By Writram S. Pemperton. With 4 Photogravure Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ Nothing can be finer than the spectacle of this ruined lady setting forth with 
her young children to seek another fortune in Russia. And how’ she found it, and 

what splendid endurance she faced disappointments, is clearly told in the last 
chapters of an interesting book.” — Spectator. 

“ The family memoirs Mr. William Childe Pemberton presents in ‘The Baroness 
de Bode’ must be accounted amnng the most remarkable among the many records of 
the kind that illustrate the disruptive effects of the French Revolution...,...... Alto- 
gether a most fascinating history.”—S¢. /ames's Gazette. 


THE SOURCES AND LITERATURE OF 


ENGLISH HISTORY, from the Earliest Times to about 1485. By CuarLes 
Gross, Ph.D., Harvard University. 8vo. 18s. net. . 


HOW THE GARDEN GREW. By Mavp 


Maryon. With 4 Illustrations byjGordon Browne. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 


SHAKESPEARE SERMONS. reached in 


the Collegiate Church of Stratford-on-Avon on the Sundays aieinn Se 
Poet's Birthday, 1894-1900. By FarRAR, Dean Stusss, the 
ALFRED ArnceR, the Rev. G. ArsuTHNOT, &c. Collected by the Rev. GEORGE 
ArsuTHNOT, M.A., Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

[in a few days. 


EXPLODED IDEAS, and other Essays. 


By the Author of “‘ Times and Days.” Crown 8vo. 5s. [ln a few days. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


ONE OF OURSELVES. By Mrs. L. B. 


Wa trorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “ Lady Marget,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘* Mis. Walford’s fertile pen has uced mage sprightly story, full of keen 
strokes of observation and lively touches of comedy. arrels_and their famil 
branches and connections, their family ¢ traditions of whieh Mrs. Tom is the high 
priestess, form a theme in which Thackeray would have delighted, and which loses 
nothing in the hands of the author of ‘One of Ourselves.’ —Scotsman. 


OZ 
Sz 


A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
MY LADY OF oe 


By Mr. H.C. BAILEY, ber Issue of LONGMAN’S 
MAGAZINE. te Duke of Alva’s Wars in the 
Netherlands. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER 1900. Price Sixpence. 


MY LADY OF ORANGE: an | A TRANSPORT CRUISE TO 
Historical Romance. By H. C. THE CAPE IN 1795. By Mrs. 

RH By IN THE NAME OF A WOMAN. 

THE MVOMEN OF. THE SALONS. By W. Marcumont, 
IV. Madame Geoffrin. By S. G. Asher of “ By Right of Sword,” 

TALLENTYRE. &c. (Concluded.) 

“IN THE EXECUTION OF HIS | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
DUTY.” By Haro.p Binp.oss. | By AnprEew Lanc. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


A SPIDER’S 


By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Standard.— Sonia, who fills the place of honour in Mrs. Aylmer Gowing’s clever 
novel,.....is as brilliant as she is the sterner sex are as snow in her 
hands.‘ Now,’ said the fiend, ‘ your hour has come.’ The rest we must not reveal. 
The story is readable.” 

World.—‘ To put the Russian female conspirator onthe stage of a novel, ina totally 
new guise, to invest her character with completely uncommon traits, and to create 
for the crowning deed and yee of her career a situation entirely original is 
no small feat. All this Mrs. Aylmer Gowing has accomplished. The F. O. people, 
the hero, Edward Godwin, the Russian Baranoff, the supple Pasha, the ‘ Society.’ are 
all well drawn and efficiently carry on the intrigue of the novel, incomparably the 
author’s best.” 

Saturday Review.—‘‘There are some good scenes in Constantinople......... 
es will be interested in a closer view of the interior of a seraglio than is often 
met wi 

Scotsman.— The setting of its pictures is very effective....,.... Its conversations 
are cleverly written.” 

Liverpool Post.—“ It may be said/in a word that all tastes are catered for in this 
very interesting and instructive story.” 


THOMAS BURLEIGH, 17 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Rd., W.C. 


A SELECTION FROM 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.’s 


LATEST LIST. 


NOW READY.—THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
““A PRISONER OF THE KHALIFA.” 


UNDER THE REBEL’S REIGN: 


A STORY OF EGYPTIAN REVOLT. 


NEvFELD. Illustrated by C. M. Sheldon. Large crown 
clot. S. 

Mr. Charles the author of volume, will be remembered 
fortunate prisoner of the late Khalifa. Mr. Neufeld was liberated by the Sirdar 
after the battle of Omdurman. 


THE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DINKINBAR,” &c. 


THE WHITE STONE: 
THE STORY OF A BOY FROM THE BUSH. 


H. C. MacIiwaine, Author of “ Dinkinbar,” ‘‘ Fate the Fiddler,” &c. 
Wier numerous Illustrations by G. D. Rowlandson. Large crown 8vo. printed 
on superfine paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


THE NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “STORIES FROM THE 
FAERIE QUEENE.” 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR 
AND HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS: 


STORIES FROM SIR THOMAS MALORY’S ‘‘MORTE DARTHUR.” 


By Mary Macteop. Introduction by Professor J. W. Hares. With IIlus- 
trations from Drawings ay A. G, Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo. fancy 
cloth boards, gilt top, 6s., printed on superfine paper. 


THE GOBLIN: a Novel. 


By Caruerine S. and Florence Foster. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 
A thoroughly wholesome novel, the scene of which is the Yorkshire Moors. 


THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


NO ROOM TO LIVE. 


By Georce Haw. With an Introduction by Sir WatTER Besant. Crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, 2s. 
“* Deserves to be widely read and deeply pondesed. "—Morning Post. 
“This is a volume that nD should read, and not on only, but keep at 
hand for reference.” —Sfecta 


CALLED TO FIGHT. 


SUNDaY READINGS FOR BOYS. 
By M. Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


NOW READY. 


RICHARD ELWYNN, late Master of 


Charterhouse : a Brief Memoir. R. Patterson, M.A. Crown 
8vo. with Portrait, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


SPIRITUAL — OF THE 


REV. J. P. F. wes ey late Viear of St. Matthias, Earl’s Court. With 
Short Memoir. By his ,» ARTHUR F, Davipson. Crown 8vo. with 
Portrait, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE AUGUSTUS 


SELWYN, D.D., Bishop of New Zealand, afterwards Bishop of Lichfield. By 
the Rev. H. W. Tucker, M.A. With 2 ’ Portraits, New Edition, crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, 7s. 6d. in x vol. 


THE TRANSVAAL AS A MISSION 


FIELD. By the Rev. Epwin Farmer, Canon of Pretoria Cathedral. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


FOR QUIET MOMENTS: Devotional 
Readings from the Published and Unpublished Writings of the Right Rev. 
G. H. Witkinson, D.D., Bishop of St. Andrews. Selected and Arranged by 
J. H. Burn, B.D. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES: Six 


Lectures on Theology, delivered at the School, 


F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, ney. 
8vo. cloth 3s. 6d. Editon 


WORDS FOR THE WEARY. By 


the Rev. G. H. Suarpe, M:A. With Preface by the Most Rev. Arcuprsnor 
of York. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. (Third Edition. 
Each opening of this volume contains a. brief a ef Holy Scripture, Short 
Meditation, and Hymn. Specially suited to inval 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. With the 


Appendix. By the Right Rev. W. WatsHaM How, D.D., First Bishop of 
akefield. Fcap. 8vo. cloth circuit, red edges, 3s. 6d. ; leather limp, 5s. ; calf 

limp, antique, 1os. 6d. Also morocco plain, and best. flexible morocco, 

under gold edges, 12s. 6d. [Twenty-fourth Edition. 


BAPTIZED WITH HIS BAPTISM: 


a Manual for the Use of the Sick, and for those who Visit the Sick. By the 
Rev. F. Doucias Rosinson, M.A., Author of “‘ Driven by the Spirit.” ith 
Illustrations from well-known Pictures, royal r6mo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Lendon: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 
3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


1 December, 1900 


J. M. BARRIE’S NEW PLAY. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR DECEMBER. 2s. 6d. 
Contains as a Supplement : 


THE WEDDING GUEST: 


A Play by J. M. BARRIE, 
Now being performed at the Garrick Theatre. 
Other Contents are— 
A CABINET OF COMMONPLACE. By Catcnas. 
THE CYCLIST SOLDIER. By H. G. We ts. 
THE FUTURE OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
LORD ROSEBERY'S CHANCE. By J. A. R. Marriorr. 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR. By Lupwic Ktausner-Dawoc. 
SOCIETY'S DUTY TO THE TRAMP. By Wittiam Harsutt Dawson. 
= HOUSING QUESTION AND THE L.C.C. By Cuarves SHERIDAN 
ONES. 
THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY CRISIS. By Witt1am Wattace, LL.D. 
MAETERLINCK’S LATEST DRAMA. By Count S. C. pe Sotssons. 
A PLEA FOR PEACE—AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. By Captain 
. W. Gambier, R.N. 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION ; THE CONDITION OF PROGRESS. By 
Epwaxp SALmon. 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ESCRITOIRE. By Erne: M. M. 
cKENNA. 
THE AUTUMN'’S BOOKS. By SterHen Gwynn. 
= SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY—SOME BOOKS OF 1g00. By F. G. 
FLALO. 
“ST. GERVASE OF PLESSY.” By Maurice HEw.ett. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., London. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 1022. DECEMBER 1900. 2s. 6d. 


ARMY.REORGANISATION—THE HOME ARMY. 
TRAINING AND REDISTRIBUTION IN RELATION TO TRAINING AND TO 
MOBILISATION FOR War. 


WITH PLUMER TO THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By One oF us 
Troopers. 


THE WATCHER BY THE THRESHOLD. By Jonn Bucnan. 

A RECONNAISSANCE. By Ernest Dawson. 

AT A CHINESE DINNER-PARTY. 

DOOM CASTLE: A ROMANCE. By Nett Munro. 

CHRISTMAS UNDER ARMS. By Captain Matcowm, D.S.O. 
THE CASKET LETTERS. By Anprew Lana. 

fHHELENA FAUCIT (LADY MARTIN). 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 

CAMP-FOLLOWERS OF FALSEHOOD —CALUMNIES AGAINST THE BrirTisH 
Orricer—Tue CensorsHip—THE PATRONAGE OF GENERALS—Mnr. W. T. 
Sreap’s Reckress Cuarces—“‘ NApoLEON”— THE JUSTIFICATION OF 
THE ENGLISH—NAPOLEON’S TABLE-TALK. 

THE PASSING OF A NATION. By “ Lingsman.” 
THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinsBurGH AND LONDON. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER. 1s. 


TO FRIENDS OF “THE STRAND,” OLD AND im aan AND 
FAR—GREETING! By Sir GEorGE Newnes, Bart., M 


FOLLOWED. By L. T. Meape and Ropert Eustace. 


THE TRAINING OF LIONS, TIGERS, AND OTHER GREAT CATS. 
By Samuet Horxins ADams. 


A CASE FOR JUDGMENT. By Harotp Wuite. 

PEACE HEROES OF 1900. By ALFRED T. Story. 

THE END OF SANTA CLAUS. By James Workman. 

SPONGES. By Frep Westsurv. 

THE RESURRECTION OF MR. WIGGETT. By W. W. Jacons. 

THE P OF THE “DEUTSCHLAND.” By Ray Srannarp 


“FOR A CHARITY.” By Mrs. Frep Maturin. 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By ALrrep WHITMAN. 
THE yepet MEN IN THE MOON. By H.G. Wetts. Chapters III., IV., 


“ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE.” By Mera Henn. 

THE VICAR’S CONVERSION. By A. E. W. Mason. 

CHINESE PUZZLES, TRICKS, AND TRAPS. 

A CHRISTMAS FOG. By Joun Strance Winter. 

THE — BEAUTIFUL WOMEN IN PAINTING. By Freverick 
AN. 


HIDDEN IN CHINA. By Win1rrep GraHam. 
ROYAL NOTEPAPER. By H. BroapweE tt. 


And Six others. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 


Heap Orrice: 1% COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Crry Orrice: 15 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, EC, 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Com and General Advertisi i 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Rapiles 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


No. 286. DECEMBER 1900. 


THE STRATEGICAL VALUE OF THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. By 
Lairp CLowes (‘‘ Vauticus”’). 

‘““BALFOURIAN AMELIORATION” IN IRELAND. the Right Hon, 
Horace Piunkxett (Vice-President of the Department - Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction} for Ireland). 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. By STeruen. 

RECENT SCIENCE. By Prince Kroporkin. 

THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN SOCIETY. I. In Eighteenth-Century France, 
II. In Nineteenth-Century England. By the Hon. Lady Ponsonsy. 

THE DEFECTIVE ADDITION TO OUR COMPANY LAW. By His 
Honour Judge EmpeEn. 

A VISIT TO THE BOER PRISONERS AT ST. HELENA. By Mrs, 
Joun RicHarp GREEN. 

THE POET’S END. By FrReveRIck WEDMORE. 

PRESENT-DAY PROGRESS IN INDIA. By Protrar CuunpER Mozoompar, 

“THE SOURCES OF ISLAM.” By Sir Witt1am Murr, K.C.S.1. 

NEGLIGENCE IN RECRUITING. By Captain P. G. Ercoop. 

THE RETURN OF THE EXILE: A Retrospect. By Sir Cuartes Rog, 

THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss RErD. 

THE USAGES OF WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Jonn Macpone tt, C.B, 
(Associé de l'Institut de Droit International). 

ARE WE REALLY A NATION OF AMATEURS? By the Right Hon. 
Sir HersertT Maxwe tt, Bart., M.P. 

LORD ROSEBERY ON THE DANGERS TO BRITISH TRADE. By 
HENRY BircHENOUGH. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltp. 


Price 2s. 6d. Price 2s. 6d. 


The DECEMBER Issue of 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Will contain the following Articles :— 


CHINESE POLICY. By Joun Ross. 
RUSSIA’S FOREIGN POLICY. By A Russian Pusticist. 
MAX MUELLER. By AnpReEw Lane. 
THE EXPLORATION OF CRETE. By D. G. Hocartn. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF A SAINT. By H. W. MassincHam. 
MR. JOHN MORLEY’S CROMWELL. By Samuet GARDINER. 
THE CRUCIFIXION AND THE WAR IN THE CREATION. , By 
W. Peyton. 
SOCIAL FUTURE OF ENGLAND. By 


MISSIONARIES AND GOVERNMENTS. By Louise C. Brown. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF SPORT. By H. Graves. 
THE OUTLOOK IN AUSTRIA. A DREAM. By S. Scuiprowitz. 
GENESIS AND OUTLOOK OF RELIGION. By Gotpwin Situ. 


Obtainable of all Booksellers and Libraries in the United Kingdom, or of 
THE COLUMBUS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Columbus House, 43 and 43a Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE. 
DECEMBER 1900. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

A NEW FOURTH PARTY. By Younc ENGLanp. 

SOME PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF THE ARMY. By Captain A. G, 
Boscawen, M.P. 

THE EDUCATION OF OFFICERS. By T. Miter Macuirg, 


CHURCH PARADE IN THE ARMY. By Major C. B. Mayne, R.E. 

IS EMERSON A POET? By Cou.son KERNAHAN, 

GOVERNMENT HOUSE. By Artuur GALTON. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

A COMPARISON OF GERMAN AND ENGLISH SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 
By Miss CATHERINE Dopp. 

HER MAJESTY’S JUDGES. By E. 

COLONIAL GOVERNMENTS AS MONEY-LENDERS. By Hon. W. 
PeMBER REEvEs (Agent-General for New Zealand). 


GREATER BRITAIN. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Str d. 
Wublisher to the India Office. 


ENGLISH RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 


Daily inquiries reach us as to the dates on which the various articles 
in the above series appeared in the SATURDAY REVIEW. We there- 
fore append the list :— 

I.—18 Aug.—The Great Western. 
II.—25 Aug.—The London and North-Western. 
III.— 1 Sept.—The Midland. 
IV.— 8 Sept.—The Great Northern. 
V.—15 Sept.—The Great Eastern. 
VI.—22 Sept.—The North-Eastern. 
VII.—29 Sept.—The London, Brighton and South Coast. 
VIII.— 6 Oct.—The London and South-Western. 
IX.—13 Oct.—The South-Eastern and Chatham. 
X.—20 Oct.—The Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
XI.—27 Oct.—The Great Central. 


ig EW SERIES on Scotch Railway Development will begin ne * 
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The Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’ NEW BOOKS. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD'’S NEW WORK. 


RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 
Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 


Illustrated by 28 Photogravures and gr Illustrations in the Text by HENRY 
BrokMAN. In 2 vols, 8vo. 21s. net. 


*,* A Companion to ‘“‘ Ave Roma Immortalis.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portrait, 8vo. ros, net. Illustrated Edition, extra crown 8vo. 14s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


By LEONARD HUXLEY. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols. Svo. 30s. net. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE ORIGINS 
AND DESTINY OF IMPERIAL BRITAIN. 


By Professor J. A. CRAMB, M.A. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SYLVANA’S LETTERS TO 
AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


By E. V. B. 
With numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Globe.—“‘ Well deserving of a hearty welcome from all who can appreciate alike 
the charms of Nature and of literature. ‘E. V. B.’ has displayed on more than one 
previous occasion her feeling for all that is beautiful in both, and her latest book 
will not disappoint her admirers. . . . Adorned by some admirable pictures.” 


THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 
By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. 8vo. ros. net. 
Leeds Mercury.—“ This fascinating record of long rambles in the Peninsula.” 


NEW CIFT-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


THE HOUSE THAT GREW. 
AuicE B. Woopwarp. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Pilot.—“* One of the most pleasant story books in Mrs. Molesworth’s long list.” 


By the Author of “ ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 


Illustrated by 


THE APRIL BABY’S BOOK OF TUNES. 


With Coloured Illustrations by Kare GreENAway. Small 4to. 6s. 
Pilot.— This new book, by a very favourite author, fully sustains the reputation 
she has made. ‘There is the same happy blend of wit and grace in the writing, and 
the babies are as captivating as ever.” 


THE TALE OF THE LITTLE TWIN 
DRAGONS. With Coloured Illustrations by S. Rosamonp PRAEGER. 
Oblong 4to. Picture boards, 6s. 

Westminster Gazette.—‘* Altogether charming. . . . A bright and entertaining 
little fairy-story. . he illustrations, excellently well drawn, daintily coloured, 
and full of life and humour, are beautiful enough to please anyone.” 


A NOAH’S ARK GEOGRAPHY. Written 


and Pictured by Manet Dearmer. Globe 4to. picture boards, 6s. 
World.—‘ Mrs. Dearmer's is an excellent scheme, and she has worked it out 
with much skill and no little humour. Her illustrations are as clever as her letter- 
press, and her book should be a much-prized addition to a nursery library.” 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1846-1861. 
By Professor JESSE MACY, LL.D. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
(Tue Crrizen’s Liprary. 


GRAND CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE CENTURY MACAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The DECEMBER NUMBER contains: 
EAST LONDON TYPES. By Sir Waiter Besant. Pictures by L. Raven- 
Hill and Joseph Pennell. 
GHOSTS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. A Christmas Fantasy. By Carotyn 
ELLS. 
HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. II. By Hamurn Garvanp. 
WITH THE PEKING RELIEF COLUMN : A Correspordent’s Notes of the 
Fighting in China. By Freperick PALMER. 
THE STRUGGLE ON THE PEKING WALL. By W. N. Pernick (Secre- 
tary to Li Hung-chang). 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interesi. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltp., London, 


MR. MACQUEEN’S LIST. 


READY 6TH DECEMBER. 


FRANGIPANI'S RING. 


An Event in the Life of HENRY THODE. 


With Marginal Designs by Hans THoMa, and 12 Photographic 
Reproductions. 
Imperial 8vo. 18s. net. 
Doctor Henry Txope, the Author of this book—a strange true story of Love and 
Art and Venetian History at the beginning of the sixteenth century—is well known 
throughout Europe as a brilliant esthetic historian and philosopher. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


KRUGER’S SECRET SERVICE 


BY ONE WHO WAS iN IT. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLAND EXPECTS—BUT! ! 


* WRITTEN BY STRONG IMPERIALISTS. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
* (Criticism without gloves.) 
An exposure of the rottenness of the party system, and of the incompetence and 
deception existing in successive Governments. 
Each subject is dealt with by an expert, and each chapter exposes much that from 
motives of expediency has hitherto been hidden. 


THE STORY BOOK OF THE SHAH: 


Or, Legends of Old Persia. 
By ELLA C. SYKES, Author of ‘* Through Persia on a Side-saddle.” 
With numerous Illustrations by Claude Cooper. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


FAIRY FOLK FROM FAR AND NEAR. 


By ANNIE C. HYATT WOOLF. 


Beautiful Illustrations in Colour by Hans Reitz. Large crown 8vo. 5s. 

Times.—“ A most attractive book. It is a capital collection of tales from the 
folk-lore of many countries, told with spirit and humour......... The local colour is 
excellent.” 

A theneum.— Not for a long time have we seen a collection of stories so likely 
to please children. Miss Woolf has gathered together stories from ‘a’ the airts the 
wind can blaw.’ They are told in good fairy or giant language, and they are 
prettily illustrated by Hans Reitz, and can be enjoyed even by a reviewer who has 
a feasted full of such Christmas fare. The book is altogether to be recom- 
mended. 


NEW FICTION. 
MADAME BOHEMIA. A Novel. By 


Francis Neitson. With Illustrations by Charlotte Harding. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FOX-WOMAN. By Joun Lurner 


Lonc. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Japanese story by the author of ‘‘ Madame Butterfly ””—the play that charmed 
all London at the Dubs of York’s Theatre last season. 


Manchester Courier.—“ The book is a charming sketch of Japanese life, and the 
quaint mode of thought and expression of the art-loving Jap is hit off in a very 
happy fashion.” [First Review. 


ANTONY DELAVAL, LL.D. By GeraLpINe 
Honpcson, Author of “In the Wilderness of this World.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Atheneum.— Excellent workmanship distinguishes this volume, and renders it 
a decidedly pleasing story......Her latest book is both clever and wholesome.” 


THE BARON’S SONS: A Romance of the 


Hungarian Revolution of 1848. By Maurus J6ka1. Crown 8vo. 6s. / 

Spectator.— A brilliant and enthralling romance......J6kai dazzles one with his 

gorgeous invention, his genius of the unexpected, his vivid presentation of the 
characteristics of an impulsive and romantic race.” 


Bookman.—‘* This is certainly one of the best stories of the Hungarian novelist 
that has yet been given us in English.” 


NELLA. The Heart of the Army. By Puitir 


VeRRILL MiGHEts. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ The story is full of human interest.” [First Review. 


THE THIN RED LINE. By Major Artuur 


Grirrirus, Author of ‘‘ Fast and Loose,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Glasgow Herald.—‘ Major Griffiths has written many good books, but none 
better than this.” 


JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 
7O1 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 


With 70 Photogravures and 6 Lithographs in Colour. An Edition limited to 1,000 
Copies for Sale in Great Britain. Uniform with “Gainsborough,” by the same 


i . gi i ith Set of 
Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. A New 


Translation from the Danish Original by H. L. BraxsTap. With an Intro- 
duction by Epmunp Gosse. With 240 Wood Engravings by Hans Tegner. 
2 vols. ros. net each or 1 vol. £1 net. 
Black and White.— This beautiful edition has an especial attraction for lovers 
of art. The wonderful drawings have been rendered with such exquisite grace and 
fidelity that the eye is delighted with each separate page.” 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. By Nicxot- 
son. A Portfolio of 16 Pastels reproduced in Colours, £2 2s. net. 
The Pall Mail Gazette.—‘‘ Unquestionably Mr. Nicholson’s masterpiece. A 
wonderful series of drawings.” 


THE NEW “MR. DOOLEY.” 


MR. DOOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY, Illustrated by Wm. 


Nicuotson, E. W. Kemave, and F. Oprer. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
*»* Contains Mr. Dooley’s views on the Transvaal, the Boer Mission, the War 
Expert, the Chinese Situation, the Servant Girl Problem, &c. 


PARODIES OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 


STUDIES IN STYLE. By W. H. Hevo. 1 vol. 3s. net. 


The Morning Post.—“ There is not one that fails of its mark, and, besides being 
true criticism, they make excellent and amusing reading.” 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 6s. each. 


MRS. STEEL'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. By Frora Annie 
TEEL. 

The Standard.—‘‘ A very remarkable story, far more remarkable, indeed, than 
‘On the Face of the Waters.’ In her ledge of native India Mrs. Steel shows 
herself to be without a rival.” 


MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. By Zancwitt. 


The Atheneum.—“ Contains cleverness of a very varied kind : traits of fine 
imagination, of high spiritual feeling, keen observation of the actual, and a singular 
sense of discrimination in character and dialogue.” 


MR. GILBERT PARKER'S NEW BOOK. 


THE LANE THAT HAD WO TURNING. By Gusert 


PARKER. 


The Times.—‘ Not even in ‘ The Seats of the Mighty’ does Mr. Parker suggest 
such an impression of his strength as in the story which gives its title to the book.” 


THE EAGLE’S HEART. By Garzanp. 


Tilustrated London News.—‘* A fine book, instinct with humanity, quivering 
with strength.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 24s. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION 
IRISH HISTORY: 


Being a Replacement of the False by the True. 
From the Elizabethan Conquest to the Legislative Union of 1800. 


By T. DUNBAR INGRAM, LL.D. 


London, New York, and Bombay: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


THE BOOKLET OF THE SEASON. 


EVERYBODY 


Who loves Our Lord and His Blessed Mother 


SHOULD READ 
Days of First Love. 


By the late W. CHATTERTON DIX, 


Author of “ Come Unto Me, ye Weary,” ‘As with Gladness Men of Old,” 
“ Alleluia, Sing to Jesus,” &c. 
“A Fine Religious Poem, Full of Passages of Intense Beauty.” 
“‘ Fragrant with memories of Nazareth and Calvary.”—Tadéet: 
“Inspired by a singularly deep spirit of devotion to Our Lady.” 


Weekly Register. 
“* A very devout and beautifully expressed — 


is noble te to the Mother o! is passages intense 
beauty.” —Monitor. 


Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 
BARCLAY & FRY, Ltp., Southwark Street, London, S.E. 
Second Edition. Just Published. 
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ISBISTER & CO.’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


POCKET EDITION, Two Vols. fcap. 8vo. ss. net (post free, 5s. 4d.). 
TENNYSON: His Art and Relation to Modern Life, 


By Stoprorp A. Brooxe, M.A., Author of “‘ Early English Literature,” &c, 
Beautifully bound in limp lambskin, gilt tops. With Photogravure Portrait jn 
each volume. 
(Uniform with Pocket Edition of Dean Plumptre’s “‘ Dante.”) 
*“Two charming volumes...... ought to sell by tens of thousands...... No better 
present could be given.” —Bvritish Monthly. 
“A beautiful reprint in exquisite new form, luxuriously bound.” 
Glasgow Herald, 


Just Published. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 5s. 


THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT IN THE POETS. By the 


Right Rev. W. Boyp Carpenter, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon, Author of 
“ The Great Charter of Christ,” &c. 


Large crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


THE HALF-HEARTED. A New Novel. 
Bucnan, Author of Grey Weather,” &c. 

“The next time we are asked ‘ But what is literature?’ and the next time we 
hear the complaint that we have no great writers, we shall point to ‘The Half- 
Hearted.’ ”—Literary IWorld. 

“ An admirable story.” —Scotsman. 


By Joun 


Large crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


THE HEIRESS OF THE FOREST. A Romance of 
Old Anjou. By Exgeanor C. Price, Author of ‘‘In the Lion’s Mouth,” 
“ Brown Robin,” &c. 


‘“* 4 downright exciting and romantic story."—Daily Telegraph. 
A charmingly picturesque James's Gazette. 
Just published. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. Collected and Edited 
Wituiam Canton, Author of The Invisible Playmate,” Child’s 
of Saints,” &c. With Photogravure Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
“* As a present for the young, or for the old, or for those who are neither, it is 
admirable."—Sunday Sun. 


Just published. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BY LAND AND SKY. The Record of a Balloonist. 


By Rev. Joun M. Bacon. M.A. With 4 Illustrations. 
In Dainty Vellum Bindings, each 1s. net (post free, 1s. 2d.). 


ISBISTER’S ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Written by 


the best Authorities. Illustrated by Herbert Railton and other well-known 
artists. Twenty-one Volumes now ready. 

series of dainty little booklets.” —7imes. 

“ These booklets are beyond criticism.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE sent to any address post free. 
ISBISTER anp CO., LimitEep, Covent Garden, London, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 


all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH,. 


GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from [e) 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 

SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 


FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
412 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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THESE SPECIAL PRICES WILL BE WITHDRAWN ON FEBRUARY 1, 1901, 


GROVE’S 
DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


(1450-1889). 
ILLUSTRATED, FOUR VOLUMES, WITH INDEX. 


BY EMINENT WRITERS ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF THE LATE 


Sir GEORGE GROVE 


Formerly Director of the Royal College of Music. 
Assisted in the Supplement by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 


Messrs. NOVELLO & CO. have much pleasure in announcing that ‘they have made arrangements with the owners of the Copyright of 
Sir GEORGE GROVE’S well-known DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, which enable them, until February 1, 1901, only, 
to supply it at a greatly reduced price. 


TEMPORARY PRICES OF THE FOUR VOLUMES. 
(Previously published, ov/y in cloth, at 24 11s. 6d.) 


Cloth Binding, £2. Haif-morocco, £3. Full morocco, £4, 

Should the purchaser desire to take advantage of the instalment system, Ae can obtain the plete Book on pi t dl @ deposit of 7s. (cloth), 13s. (half-morocco), 
or 248. (/udl morocco); and must then complete the transaction by rive monthly payments of 7s., 1os., or 12s. respectively, the first of such monthly payments becoming 
payable on receipt of book. 

ORDER FORM FOR CASH PAYMENTS. 
All Cheques should be crossed and made payable to Messrs. Novello & Co., Limited. 
I enclose £2, full payment for Grove’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Music,” bound in cloth. 7} 


I enclose £3, full payment for Grove’s “‘ Dictionary of Music,” bound in half-morocco. |. Cross out too of these lines. 


I enclose £4, full payment for Grove’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Music,” bound in full morocco. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO & COMPANY, Limirep. 


SOME HANDSOME XMAS GIFTS. 


ST GF COMPLETE SET OF SET OF 
COLOURED COLOURED COLOURED 
COLONIAL PLATES, MILITARY PLATES YEOMANRY PLATES 
Including the Forces of (Except 1st and 2nd Life Guards), (Except pa! —— 
; 
} Austratia, Canapa, Soutu INCLUDING a 
| Arrica, Ecypt, New ZEALAND, CAVALRY, INFANTRY, ARTILLERY, IMPERIAL YEOMANRY 
Honc Konc, Inpigs, C.LV., YEOMANRY, AND COLONIALS 
1 and others (making ro in all), (Making 154 in all), f (making 33 in all), 
| Sent Carriage Paid in United ' Packed flat and sent Carriage Paid in United — Will be sent Carriage Paid in the 
} Kingdom on receipt of | Kingdom on receipt of { United Kingdom on receipt of 
5s. 3d. | £3 17s. 6d. 12s. 6d. 
*.* Complete List of Coloured Plates now ready and to appear shortly will be sent post free on application. | 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION PURPOSES, ts! | 
Binding in Album Form, or Framing for Decoration of Club, Library, Smoking, or Billiard Room. 
MAKE ALL CHEQUES PAYABLE TO THE ‘‘ MANAGER,” 
‘ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE” Offices: 3 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


“THE THIRD SALISBURY 
ADMINISTRATION, 1895-1900.” 


8vo, 531 pp. With Maps, Treaties, Diplomatic Papers, and Index. 


By H. WHATES, 


Author of ‘* Dissolution Dialogues,” ‘*The Politician’s Handbook—a 
Review and Digest of the State Papers,” &c. &c. 


The ‘‘ TIMES” of HORTICULTURE. 


This work is founded on Official Documents only, and gives an animated and 
“partisan narrative of the achievements and fail of the Administration to the 


non-partisan 
date of the Dissolution. It contains every fact likely to be wanted for reference, ' 
and will be found an indispensable aid to Members of Parliament, Diplomatists, ; 


writers, and students of Se gs Colonial, and Domestic Policy. It is a work for 


the a of present use and permanent value ; for it constitutes an exhaustive 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 
" VACHER & SONS, Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
Broad Sanctuary Chambers, and 20 & 22 Millbank Street, Westminster. H. G. COVE, 41 WELLINGTON SI., STRAND, LONDON. 
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EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, SEASIDE. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Robert Newman's Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Every Sunday Afternoon at 3.30. 
E. F, Jacques, Hon. Sec. 


Tickets, 3s. to6d. Admission Free. 
QUEEN’S (SMALL) HALL. 
CHEVALIER RECITALS. 


MR. ALBERT CHEVALIER, 
MADAME LILIAN ELDEE, MR. A. H. WEST. 
Daily at 3. Thursdays and Saturdays at 8.30. 
Tickets 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s., at RopERT NEwMman’s Box Office. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


EDWARD LLOYD'S FAREWELL CONCERT. 


(Under the direction of Mr. N. Vert.) 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, December 12, at 2.30. 
Boxes 5, 3, and 2 guineas. Tickets 12s. 6d., ros. =F 6d., 5s., 38. (and 2s. at 
doors on ye at usual Agents’..—ALBERT HALL; WHITEHEAD, St. James's 
Hall ; and 3 N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, W. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE OBIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted the fession to be the 


CHLORODYNE vatuabie ‘remedy 


CHLORODYNE 
effec’ y chec arres' jose too 


CHLORODYNE often Diphtheria, Fever, 
CHLORODYNE 
the only palli Neural 
raging fearfully, ond that e only remedy of any service was Guencow, 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

Cavution.—“ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cotuis 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of Cutoropvne, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 aly, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. x 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words Cottis "CHLORODYNE on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 p Rowe Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZRALAND, TASMANIA, 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


L*AVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES. calling at ety oA GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOM 
. { F. GREEN & CO. 
Managers : {AnDERSON. ANDERSON & CO. | Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, 3 E. e or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. S. 


P & O. COMPANY ’S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


SERVICES. 
P.& & O. FR ENT TO MARSEILLEs, 
TA, EGYP ADEN, BOMBA KURRACHEE 


CALCUTTA, CEYLON’ STRATiS CHINA, APAN AUSTRAL 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAN J 


P.& O. CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices,r22 Leaden 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S. W. 


ESTABLISHED I85I. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
on the minimum monthly when not 


drawn below £10 
1 y 4 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 


Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telephone No. 


Telegraphic A BIRKBECK, Lonpon.” 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


Head Office, 10 Ciement’s Lane, Lom treet, London, £.C., and 
90 Branches in — Africa. 
Subscribed Capital oe os ++ 5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital .. ee ee ee ee 
Reserve Fund ee 


This Bank grants drafts on, ‘and transacts every descript eden ‘oF f banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, Orange River Colony, Transvaal, 
R odesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits received for- 

fixed periods. Terms on application. 

J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


H. SOTHERAN & 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES OR AND CATALOGUED 
ARRANGE 
Telegraphic Address: Code: UnicopE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


City of London Truss Society. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE a POOR THROUCHOUT THE 


Patron—H.R.H. THE E PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


The Patients (about 10,000 it in the year) are of both sexes and all 

ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however 
vated the case may 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet 
the increasing demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make 
an earnest appeal. SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS 
will be thankfully received at the Institution by 

JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary, 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents Baldness end Scurf: and is 
also sold in a Golden Colour for fair or grey hair. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7S., 10s. 6d. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. RowLtanp & Sons, 67 Hatton Garder, Lendon. 


Valuable Books and Illuminated Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by Lee at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MO? mber 3, and Five Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
recisely, BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS: AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, ENGRAV- 
NGS, CARICATURES, &c., including the LIBRARY of the late MONTAGUE 
DAVID SCOTT, Esq , late M.P. for East Sussex ; a SELECTION from the 
LIBRARY of a well-known SPANISH SCHOLAR (deceased), comprising rare 
Books and Manuscripts relating to South America—Spanish and Portuguese Chroni- 
cles—early Spanish Poetrv, &c.—early and rare English Books, including many 
Shakespeare items—rare Foreign Books with Woodcuts—Extra- illustrated Books, 
including a specially interesting Lot of Byroniana—Books of Prints and Caricatures 
—TIlluminated and other Manuscripts—a Series of early Editions of Dante—a 
valuable early Manuscript—with Drawings by John ee Letters of 
Bronté, Browning, Kitty Clive, Coleridge, Cromwell, Lamb, D: ee 2 Shelley, 
&c.—First Editions of Works by the Author of ‘‘ The Whole ty of Man’— 
Modern Authors—County Histories, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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BUMPUS, Ltd., 350 OXFORD STREET, W. 


SPORTING MAGaZINE. 

A complete set of the above, from 1792 to 1870, in 156 vols., handsomely 
bound, containing many hundred beautifully engraved plates. A large selection 
of Standard and Scarce Secondhand Books. 

LIBRARIES Purchased and Valued. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 

entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 

ks, Bibles, Prayer-books, "&c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Threepence Discount in the Shilling allowed from the published price of 
nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, and Annual Volumes. 
Catalo; —_— gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by return.— 
GILBERT and FIELD (only address), 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 265 High Holborn, London. 


Catalogues Post Free. 
Pus.isHers’ REMAINDERS.—New Books at Reduced Prices. ‘MopERN 
Booxs.—Containing also the Best Novels. Frencw Lirerature.—A 
Selection. 


-in the Is. DISCOUNT 
Allowed on poor all Books not published at a net price. Many thousands of 
Books in stock, in Calf and sources bindings, in sets and in single volumes. 
Catalogues post = 
BICKERS & SON, LEICESTER "SQUARE, w.c. 


BOOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 


UST PUBLISH ED, a N a NEW CATALOGUE of 
the BEST NEW BOOKS offered at a discount of 25 per Cent., except om 
those published at net prices. A copy sent post free on application. 

Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Limited, 


143 OXFORD STREET, and 68 SLOANE STREET, Lonpovw, | 
and 67 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


OFFAT LINDNER’S Water-Colour Drawings 

of “THE HARBOURS OF BERGEN and THE RIVERS OF 
at Robert Duntuorne’s, The Rembrandt Gallery, Vigo 
treet, W. 
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MR, UPCOTT GILL’S LIST, 


A History of Hand-Made Lace. By Mrs. E. Nevitt 
ACKSON. With Supplementary Remarks by SIGNoR ERNESTO 
JesuRUM. Exquisitely Illustrated with numerous high-class 
Engravings of Old and Valuable Laces and their application to 
Dress as shown in Portraits and Monochrome and Sepia Plates of 
great beauty. In crown 4to., cloth gilt, price 18s. net, by 
post 19s. [ Just ready. 


The Book of Gardening: A Handbook of Horticul- 
ture. By well-known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. 
Baker, Charles Bennett, H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles 
Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, Trevor Monmouth, G. 
Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. Willis, and Alan Wynne. 
Edited ky W. D. Drury (Author of ‘*Home Gardening,” 
**Insects Injurious to Fruit,” ‘‘ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.) 
Very fully Illustrated. 1 vol. demy 8vo, about 1,200 pp., price 
16s. net, by post 16s. 9d. 


Conjuring and Card Tricks, Book of. By Pror. R. 
KUNARD. Being ‘* The Book of Modern Conjuring ” and ‘* The 
Book of Card Tricks” bound in one vol. Cloth gilt, price §s., 


by post 5s. 4d. 
Old English Churches: Their Architecture, Furni- 


ture, Accessories, Decorations, Monuments, &c. By GEO. 
CLINCH, F.G.S. Magnificently Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
6s. 6d. net, by post 6s. 9d. 


The Book of a Hundred Games. By Mary Wuire. 
These Games are for Adults, and will be found extremely service- 
able for Social Entertainment. They are Clearly Explained, are 
Ingenious, Clever, Amusing, and Exceedingly Novel. In stiff 
boards, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 


British Dragonflies. Being an Exhaustive Treatise 
on our Native Odonata; Their Collection, Classification, and 
Preservation. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated 
with 27 Plates, Illustrating 39 Species, exquisitely printed in 
Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. In cloth 
gift, price 31s. 6d. net, by post 32s. 


Patience Cards, for Games of. Two dainty Packs 
(23in. by 2in.) for playing the Various Games of Patience, in Case. 
They are of the best make and finish, and of a very pretty and 
convenient size. Price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. gd. 


Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A 
Practical Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classifica- 
tion. Especially designed for the use of those commencing the 
Study. By W. A. S. WestTosy. Beautifully Illustrated. In 

2 = price 15s. net, by post 15s. 6d. (Vol. I., A-I; Vol. II. 
-) 


Pottery and Porcelain, English. A Guide for Col- 
lectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of Specimen 
Pieces and the Marks and Monograms used by the different 
Makers. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By the Rev. 
E. A. DownMAn, In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. net, by post 


3s. gd. 


Whist, Scientific: Its Whys and Wherefores. 
Wherein all Arbitrary Dicta of Authority are eliminated, the 
Reader being taken step by step through the Reasoning Operations 
= which the Rules of Play are based. By C. J. MELROsE. 

ith Illustrative Hands printed in Colour. In cloth gilt, price 


3s. 6d., by post 3s. rod. 


Solo Whist. Its Whys and Wherefores. A Pro- 
gressive and Clear Method of Explanation and Illustration of the 
Game, and how to Play it Successfully. With Illustrative Hands 
printed in Colour. By C. J. MELROsE. In cloth gilt, price 
3s. 6d., by post 3s. rod. 


Bridge: Its Whys and Wherefores. The Game 
taught by Reason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as 
*€ Scientific Whist ” and ‘* Solo Whist,” and by the same Author, 
C. J. MELROSE. With Illustrative Hands in Colours. In cloth 


gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. 
War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for 


Collectors, with some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By 
D. HAsTINGs IRWIN. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. net, by post 
12s. 10d. 


Sleight of Hand. A Practical Manual of Legerde- 
main for Amateurs and Others. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Illustrated. By E. Sacus. In cloth gilt, price 
6s. 6d., by post 6s, 10d. 


THE BIJOU BIOGRAPHIES 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


A New Series of authoritatively written, well printed, 
substantially and tastefully bound (in cloth) hanvy 
Biographies and Appreciations, with Portraits, of 
Leading Public Men. 


The Volumes will be, in printing, paper, and binding, equal in 
quality to any half-crown volume on the market. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE NEXT TUESDAY. 
VOL. I. 
The Rt. Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M. P. 
By ARTHUR WALLACE, 
Author of ‘* Lord Rosebery: His Words and His Works.” 
VOL. II. 
LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM. 


By W. FRANCIS AITKEN, 
Author of ** Baden-Powell: the Hero of Mafeking.” 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 
VOL, III. 
LORD ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR. 
By ERNEST RUSSELL. 
VOL. IV. 


MR. JOHN BURNS, M.P. 


By G. H. KNOTT. 


BIJOU BIOGRAPHIES 


LORD SALISBURY. By Epwarp 
LORD ROSEBERY. By Artuur Wattace. 


Others will appear in due course. 


OF 


London: HENRY J. DRANE, 
SALISBURY HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


LA REYUE 
ET 


Rewue des Revues. 
(Nouveau titre de la 24 Numéros par an 
REVUE DES REVUES). Richemen illustrés. 
XIIe ANNEE. 
Peu de mots, beaucoup didées. 


Un Numéro spécimen 
SUR DEMANDE. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. Al’étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
te 9 roubles, 20 marks ou 24 lires) on a un abonnement d'un an pour LA 
REVUE et Revue des Revues, RICHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 

** Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALex. Dumas Fits), car ** LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéress intes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SarRcEy); “rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l’esprit humain” (E. Zora); ‘elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante rmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les Débats) ; 

*LA REVUE publie des études magistrales” (Figaro) ; etc. ’ 

La Revue parait Zs rer e¢ Ze 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et E/rungers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION 


In Aid of Social Progress and Education in India. 


Patroness: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


HIS Association, which has several Branches in 
India, was founded in 1871, with the following o',jects :— 
1. To extend a knowledge of India in England, and an interest in the people 


2. To co-operate with efforts made in India for advancing education and social 


reforms. 
b English people and the people of 


The Committee Chairman, Sir Srevart C. BayLey, K.C.S.1.) organise 
Lectures on Indian subjects, and occasional Soirées, publish a Monthly Magazine, 
and afford information and advice to Indians in England. They also make grants 
from a Special Fund to the Branch Committees in India, for Scholarships, Training 
of Teachers, Home Classes, &c., in encouragement of Education for Women. 
The principle of non-interference with ag pee is strictly maintained. 
Annual Subscription, One Guinea ; Life-Membership peeoment, Ten Guineas. 
The /ndian Magazine and Review is supplied to Members, or can be obtained 
for 3s. per annum, post free, from Mr. J. S. Puituips, 121 Fleet Street, E.C. ; or 
Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co., 2 Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 

Subscriptions and Donations to be paid to the Lonpon AND WESTMINSTER 
Bank, 1 Bt, James's Square, S.W.; to STEPHEN N. Fox ep Treasurer, New 

i ‘On. 


University Club, $.W.; or to Miss E. A. MANNING, ec., 5 Pem' 


w London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, “W.C- 


Crescent, W. 
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The Subscription List Opened on FRIDAY, the 30th November, and will Close on or before TUESDAY, the 4th December, 1900. 


BROOMHILL COLLIERIES, LIM. 


Incorporated under the — Acts, 1862 to 1898. 


SHARE CAPITAL - 


Divided into 


175,000 Cumulative Six per Cent. £1 


175, 000 Ordinary shares of £1 each . 


£350,000. 

£350,000 


Also £325,000|Four and a Half per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture stock. 
£30,000 Debenture stock and 20,000 fully paid up Ordinary shares will be taken by the vendor in part payment of his purchase money, and are 
intended to be handed over to the Broomhill Coal Company (Limited), as part of the consideration for the sale by that company of its undertaking 


to the vendor. 


155,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each 


LEAVING TO BE OFFERED FOR PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION : 
£295,000 Four and a Half per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture stock . 
; 175,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £1 each jl 


£295,000 
175,000 
165,000 


The sum of £60,000 will be set aside for working capital, in addition to the puote earned by the ahew- mentioned undertakings from 


July Ist, 1900, to December 31st, 1900. 
The Debenture stock is redeemable at 105 
fund. The sum of £9,359 16s. will be paid eac 


rcent. at the expiration of 25 years 
year to the trustees for the F- Raneame stockholders towards the sinking fund, and such fu 


, from ist January, 1901, by the operation of a sinki 


and the accumulations thereof will, at the expiration of the 25 years, be applied to the redemption of the stock at £105 per £100 of stock. 


After paying interest on the Debenture stock, providing the annual instalments for t 
Preference shares, a sum equal to 10 per cent. of the amount distributed by way of dividend on the Ordinary shares will be carried 


sinking fund, and paying the dividend on the 
to a reserve 


fund until such fund is equal to the nominal amount of the Preference shares issued. Until asum of £50,000 has been accumulated to the 
credit of this reserve fund, no greater dividend than Io per cent. per annum will be paid on the Ordinary shares. All surplus profits, after 
paying such 10 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, will be paid to the credit of such reserve fund until it reaches £50,c00 

The Debenture stock, Preference shares, and Ordinary shares will be payable as follows: Debenture stock--On application, £10 ; on 
allotment, £40; on December 20th, 1900, £50. Preference shares—On application, 2s. 6d. ; on allotment, 7s. 6d. ; on December 2oth, 1900, 
10s. Ordinary shares— On application, 2s. 6d. ; on allotment, 7s. 6d. ; on December 20th, 1900, 10s. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE STOCK HOLDERS. 
The Rt. Hon. Earl GREY, Howick, Northumberland. 
Sir CHRISTOPHER FURNESS, M.P., West Hartlepool. 
The Rt. Hon. HORACE PLUNKETT, 105 Mount Street, London. 


SOLICITORS FOR TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM A. CRUMP AND SON, 10 Philpot Lane, London, E.C. 


ern Bankin; Limited, and 
late Chairman of t shill Coal Cot pany, Limited), Swarland Hall, 
Northumberland. 


S. BARWICK (Director North-Eastern Banking Company, and Chairman 
J Easington Coal Limited), Sunderland. 
D. DALZIEL, 26 Collingham Gardens, London. 
F. C. DOBBING (Director Wm. Cory and Sons, Limited, Mark Lane and Coal 
Exchange), London. 
J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE (Partner Messrs. Hodgkin, Barnett, Pease, 
Spence, and Co,, Bankers), Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
MONTAGUE F. MACLEAN, Morwick Hall, Acklington, Northumberland (late 
Director of the B ‘oal C Y, Limited), anaging Director. 
Wil j Board after Allotment. 


*HUGH ANDREWS 


BANKERS. 
THE BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED, Newcastle- 
woes - and Branches, and their London Agents, GLYN, MILLS yore 
ND Lombard London; HODGKIN, BARNETT, PEASE, 
SPENCE AND CO., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and their London yo 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 72 Lombard Street, London, and Branches. 


BROKERS, 

London: PANMURE GORDON, HILL AND Hatton Court, E.C, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne : HARRISON AND HOARE, 8 Mosley Street, and 
Stock Exchange. Manchester : AND ILL LINGWORTH, 
6 Bank Street, and Stock E ig F. W. BENTLEY 
AND CO., Estate Buildings. 

CITORS. 


SOLI 

WILLIAM A. CRUMP AND SON, 10 Philpot Lane, London, E.C. ; GEORGE 

ARMSTRONG AND SONS, St. Nicholas Chambers, Newcastle- upon-Tyne. 
AUDITORS.—HOLMES, SPENCE AND CO., Chartered Accountants, 10 Royal 

Arcade, Newcastle- -upon- Tyne. 
any tem.) AND REGISTERED OFFICE. 
treet, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
TEMPORARY ‘OFF. ICE.—32 Old Jewry, E.C. 
Pt... prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained at the offices of the 
pany, or from the bankers, Cookin, auditors, or solicitors. 

ovember, 1900. 


THE ZAMBESIA EXPLORING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


BALANCE SHEET, 30th June, 1900. 


Dr. 
To d. d. 
ominal .. ee oe 200,000 ° 


Issued—197,436 fully paid £1 Shares . 
Creditors, of sf 338 is payable in fully 
paid me my and and including a loan of £9,000, 
secured b and Consols fer contra . 
and as per last 


Deduct further Fees voted to 0 ‘Audinors and 
Directors ear endin une, 1 
at Meeting, he December 
I 


10,790 I 5 


Add Balance to 30th June, 1900, as per Account 


Notr.—There are contingent liabilities— 
uncalled on Shares 


Gwanda Mines, Limited 
Sundry Companies .. 
For Shares bought for Special 
ier guarantee capital in 
North Zambesia Concessions, 
Limited 


12,794 I 


£18,750 0 
562 10 
2,70 7 6 


20,000 © 
442,018 17 6 


There are also contingent liabilities to prospectors 
on flotation of some of the Company’s claims 
in addition to the rights of the South 
Africa Company. 221,020 2 § 


197,436 0 


Cr. 
sd 
Debtors 8,616 3 5 


Tanganyika ‘Concessions, Limited—" 
Amount payable only out of the net profits from time to 
time made by that os ofthe and a first deus thereon ee 
Shares and Debentures of other sang, and Consols, at cost 


Options it in uth Africa, at ‘cost and ex, iture 

thereon, including Quit Rents 39,445 18 

Stock and Plant in Africa and Office Furnitare in London 1,029 17 5 
Purchase of interest in made on as last 

account .. ee oe 


12,000 0 0 


142,038 16 o 


9,000 0 


4221,020 2 § 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the 


Dr. 
Engineers’ Fees, Rent, &c., eo 6,867 4 4 
London Expenses, including" ent, Ti 
Printing and Auditors’ Fee .. oe . 2,572 13 11 
ors’ Fees to 30th June, 1900 1,50 0 0 
Cost of and Expenditure on on Property abandoned 108 14 7 
in London oe oe 
on Loans . ee oe a 
Law Charges 3; 17 ; 


Balance carried to Balance Sheet, being Profit for 12 months end- 
ing 30th June, 1900, subject to eneaatie’ Director's percent- 


age, payable on tion.. oe ee 1,604 19 10 


413,201 o 6 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet 
same 


Twelve Months ending 30th June, 1900. 


Interest on Investmen Rents, and ion of the Profitsof £  s. d. 
ad the firm of Robert Williams & Co. “Bat 

uernei connection with the nite of the North Zambesia 
Concessions, Limited, the Company will receive from 
Mr. Robert Williams, under agreement, 5,000 

Shares of that 
Profit on Realisation of Shares 14 4 


To 
A 


To 


| = 
Iss 
6 
ee eee 2 
Pa 
ToF 
Ba 
11,984 1 2 | 
| 
8 
413,201 0 6 
jn ome Lenton, and with the Accounts of Expenditure in South Africa, and 
23rd November, 1900, COOPER BROTHERS & CO. (Chartered Accountants), Auditors, 


ire 


1 December, 1900 


The Saturday Review. 


TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS, LIMITED. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist August, 1900. 


Accounts from Central Africa are included to 20th July, 1900, only. . 


To Capita até et 
Issued: 
60,000 fully- Shares, issued . 


cession in Northern Rhodesia, per 
20,000 Shares, £1 per Share, called up 


60,000 9 o 


80,000 80,000 © 
79;99° 12 
Part of £12,000 ed on Net Profits (See —* 
-contra) accrued due at this date (Zam- 
Exploring Company, Limited) . 3,855 2 5 
—_—_— 22,210 13 7 
To Profit and Loss— 
Bal. as per A t 3,855 2 5 


31st May, 1901, with option to X.-y- to 


By Cash at Banks and in Hand.. 983 14 
Balances in Hands of Agents to be accounted for 296 16 1 
Sco I 
Investment in Rhodesia Railways, Limited— 
£5,000 per cent. fully 


paid u 
Conbedant in Northern Rhodesia, “acquired under 
dated 21st i899 for— 
60,000 Shares of £1 each, full 
First charge, to the extent of. 12,000, on the 
net pro’ from time to time 
Com; of which there has due 
(See of Profit and Loss Account per 
contra) .. oe eo oo ee 


60,000 


ss 2s 
63,855 2 5 
360 0 o 
6,652 17 6 


Add— 
Stamp Duty 7 transfer of Concession. . oe 
Expenses to date on Prospecting Expeditions 


in connection with the Concession .. a 


The North Zambesia Concessions, Limited— 
Amount charged on their Concession .. os 
Shares at £1 each, fully paid, and 
to subscribe for 10,000 Shares at par, 
ransport Steamer for e Tanganyika— 
Cost of Construction, Equipment, Stores, a“ 
Part Freight to Tanganyika .. 
ravelling Expenses, 


70,867 19 11 


8,000 o o 


9,406 1 1 
2,583 18 8 


Insurance and 
and Salaries of Captain and Engineers... 


n Transit to Tangan: at cost, 
part below) ee oe 
General Travelling E: and Salaries of 
Agents .. oe oo os oe 


11,989 19 9 


2,646 11 11 
862 5 3 


3,508 17 2 
Freight and Insurance on the above Stores and 
Trade Goods not already allocated .. oe 1,523 9 7 


20th January, 190 Stock and Plant in Africa— 
Bf 10,000 at par, expiring Bulawayo—as per Inventory of Masaps, 
2oth January, 1905 valued at or under cost 326 o 10 
Northern Balance of “Ledger 
Account .. oe 327 11 9 
653 12 7 
Live Stock in Africa— 
Bulawayo—as per Inventory of Massage, 
valued at or under cost . 1,357 16 3 
Northern Rhodesia — Balance of Ledger 
Account .. oe ee oe 50 10 0 
6 3 
£106,056 8 6 £106,056 8 6 
We have examined above Balance Sheet and the Profit and Loss Account with the A and Vouchers relating thereto in London, and Accounts and Vouchers 
received from the Compan Profit and Loss Account, and 


London, 21st November, 1900, 


i y's mye = in Africa, and, subject to the premiums on Shares, ee to £9, being properly credited to the 
tw the of the charge upon the net profits under the Agreement for the purchase 


Concession in Northern Rhodesia, find the “ correct. 
COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, j 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
From 20th January, 1899, the date of the Incorporation of the Company, to 31st August, 1900. 


Dr. 

To London M ement and General Expenses— 
Including of Flotation, London Office Staff, Law 

Charges, Cables, Office Rent, &c. oe ee ee oe 1,588 11 4 
African Management and General ses ee oo 
Commission to lerwriters of Working Capital .. oe 3,000 0 O 
Balance to ee ee ee oe oo 2 S 


410,533 7 10 


cr. 
& 4. 
By Premium on Shares Issued— 
Tos, per Share on 19,992 Shares ee we oe 9,996 0 
Interest Account 
Balance .. ee oe oo 12 4 
Transfer Fees oo oe me 4515 6 


410,533 7 10 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 
“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by th Queen to 
ti.ank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
“Far superior to ordinary guides.”"—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s, each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. - 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. ROSS, MONMOUTH, TINTERN 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. THE WYE VALLEY, 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
ABERYSIWITH, TOWYN, ABEROOVEY, AND MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, hee 


brilliant book.” Times. ood.” — Ac 
“The best Handbook to London ever issu ed." Liverpool Daily Post. 
“ Most em: tops them all.” —Daily Graphic 


Enlarged edition, 58. 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, 
is. a HOTELS | OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 


Darlington Co. Lon London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ld. 
Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers’. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO DEBENTURE HOLDERS. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is intended 


on January rst, 1901, to Redeem and Pay zi a First Instalment of 
£83,350 of the £1,000,000 od gay by; of the Company, issued in 
1897 (being part of the authorised issue of £1,250,000), and that the particular 
Debentures so to be Redeemed and Paid Off will be determined by a Drawing that 
will take place at the London Office of the Congnay. 120 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, in the City of London, in the presence of a Public, on Monday, 
3rd December, 1900, at 12 o'clock noon, om that the Ps 0 of the Debentures 
then drawn for pay will be p (at £103 per centum) at the said Offices on 
or after January rst, t against the presentation and delivery up of the Deben- 
tures with all unpaid 
¢ Debentures must be left left Three a Days before that date for examination. 


ANDREW MOIR, 
London Office : 120 Suet 
November, 1900. 


ion Secretary. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly i 
plainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are mee Privates 
wae ets BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 


ASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


105 Jermyn Street, St. James's, London. 


Cr. 
20,000 0 
ve 
| 
er 5 
n 
0, 
Nore.—Calls have been given on the un- 4 
issued Capital of the Com as under :— - 
al 
| 
) 4 
] | 
797 ; 


The Saturday Review. December, 31900: 


Mr. JOHN LONG'S NEW 


PPL 


NOTICE. 
Mr. JOHN LONG has just published SECOND EDITIONS, 
and, in some cases, THIRD EDITIONS, of the following 
VERY POPULAR NOVELS, vice 6s. each. 


THE REALIZATION OF JUSTUS MORAN. By Freperic Carrer, Author of “The 


Adventures of John Johns,” ‘‘ The Progress of Pauline Kessler,” &c. 


MEN OF MARLOWE’S. By Mrs. Henry Dupeney, Author of ‘The Maternity of Harriott 


Wicken,” ‘ Folly Corner,” &c. 


I’D CROWNS RESIGN. By J. Mactaren Cossan, Author of “Pursued by the Law,” 


*‘An African Treasure,” &c. 


A TRAITOR IN LONDON. By Fercus Hume, Author of “The Mystery of a Hansom 


YOLANDE THE PARISIENNE. By Lucas Cueeve (Mrs. Howard Kingscote), Author of 


‘* Lazarus,” ‘The Monks of the Holy Tear,” &c. 


STRENGTH OF STRAW. By Esmé Sruart, Author of “ Sent to Coventry,” “In the 


THE IVORY BRIDE. By Tuomas Pinkerton, Author of “ Dead Oppressors,” ‘“‘ A New 
Saint’s Tragedy,” &c. 


THE WAY OUT. By G. B. Burem, Author of “The Bread of Tears,” &c. 
THE LUCK OF A LOWLAND LADDIE. By May Crommetin, Author of “ Kinsah,” 


** Bettina,” &c. 


THE 


JEAN KEIR OF CRAIGNEIL. By Saran Tytier, Author of “ Miss Nanse,” “ Logan’s 


Loyalty,” &c. 


FRIENDSHIP AND FOLLY. By Maria Louise Poot, the well-known American Writer, 
Author of “In a Dike Shanty,” ‘ Boss,” “ Dally,” &c. ; 


STRAIGHT SHOES. By G. G. Cuarrerton, Author of “ The Sport of Circumstance,’ 


**The Angel of Chance,” &c. 


THE MALICE OF GRACE WENTWORTH. By R. H. Heppensra tt. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A LARGE THIRD EDITION READY NEXT WEEK. 
SOCIAL LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. By a Britisu Orricer. With 16 Full-page 


Illustrations on Art Paper by R. CATON WOODVILLE. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


** No volume has appeared dealing so thoroughly and so competently with the inner life of the Army. It is not merely descriptive, but will 
be welcomed by all those who contemplate putting their sons into the Service, for they will realise better than otherwise they might do what 
the conditions of military life are.”’—Army and Navy Gazette. 

General Sir GEORGE WHITE, V.C., writes :—‘‘I have read ‘Social Life in the British Army’ with great interest, and consider it a 
fair representation.” 


be > S ARNOLD-ForstER, Esq., M.P., writes :—‘‘I imagine few people are better fitted to write about any military subject than 
the author.” 


AUSTRALIA AT THE FRONT: a Colonial View of the Boer War. By Frank 


WILKINSON (Special Correspondent Sydney Daily Telegraph). In crown 8vo. Special Cover Design, over 300 pp. 6s. With 
Map and 20 Lilustrations on Art Paper by NoRMAN H. Harpy from Sketches on the spot, and Photos by the Author. 


[ Shortly. 


GLIMPSES FROM WONDERLAND. By Joun Incotp. With Full-page Illustrations on 


Art Paper by A. BAUERLE. In a Beautifully Designed Cover. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 300 pp. 


“Certain to be hailed with delight by the young.”—Bradford Observer. ** All very readable.” — Westminster Gazette. Well 
illustrated.” — Atheneum. ‘‘May be warmly recommended.”—Adberdeen Press. ‘*A fascinating book for young and old alike.”— 
Dundee Advertiser. ** Charming.” —Jrish Times. is distinctly a good book.” —Lé/oyd’s Newspaper. Delightful fairy tales for 


all ages.”—Birmingham Gazette. 


HAPPINESS: its Pursuit and Attainment. By the Rev. W. J. Ketty. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


*,* Covering, and that in a most interesting manner, the whole field of human activities, including, indeed, everything that goes to 
make up ae is known as Life, these chapters on happiness comprise a rich treasury of ripe experience and of consummate wisdom. 


Lonpon: JOHN LONG, 6 Cuanpos Street, STRAND. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by Sporriswoopg & Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Frepexick WiL1am_WYLY, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
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